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NEWS 


HE feeling of optimism which at the time of writing—after 

Wednesday’s meeting of the Security Council, at which the 
Russian and Persian replies to the Secretary-General’s questions were 
received—pervades United Nations’ circles in New York must be 
judged in its relation to the gravity of the views which the situation 
had till then inspired. It is true that the very conciliatory attitude 
of the Persian Government appears to provide the Security Council 
with a way out of the impasse, and it is no doubt satisfactory that 
any way out should be found. But it must be observed that Russia’s 
undertaking to complete the evacuation of her troops from Persia 
within six weeks from March 24th is far less formal than the binding 
engagement she undertook—and wantonly violated—to remove them 
all by March 2nd. It is possible for the Security Council to tolerate 
the compromise to which the Persian reply and the Persian delegate’s 
oral statement pointed. That assumes that Russia will this time 
carry out her pledge ; that then, the country being cleared of foreign 
troops, a general election can take place in Persia ; and that the new 
Government, based on the new Parliament, will consider the questions 
of a Russian oil concession and the future of Azerbaijan. The oil 
concession is a perfectly reasonable subject of negotiation ; the future 
of Azerbaijan is a perfectly reasonable subject for consideration— 
though it is a purely Persian affair, and no decisions ought to be 
reached under Russian pressure. The whole task of the Security 
Council, indeed, is to satisfy itself, so long as the Persian question 
remains on its agenda, that a small State is not being subjected to 
duress by a Great Power. For the rest the problem of co-operation 


with a Russia which refuses co-operation on any normal terms 
remains. It is, on the whole, the most acute problem in the whole 
field of international relations. The only solvent that can be applied 
is Mr. Bevin’s formula, which is also Mr. Byrnes’s—patience and 
firmness. The firmness is at least as important as the patience, and 


the Security Council shows welcome signs on realisation of that. 


Greek Elections and After 

The Greek elections have ended more satisfactorily than was 
generally feared, perhaps as satisfactorily as could reasonably be 
hoped. Polling was carried out without any serious disorder and 
with no suspicion of intimidation or other irregularity. The 
decision of E.A.M. to abstain from voting made it inevitable that 
the Right wing would secure a comfortable majority. Precisely 


OF THE WEEK 


what the majority is will not be known till figures approved by 
the Allied observers are published, but it seems clear that well 
over 50 per cent. of the electors voted, and by no means all the 
abstentions were of political origin. E.A.M., indeed, seems to 
have made a bad mess of the whole affair. It declaimed against 
terrorism, while the fact that it was able to declaim publicly on the 
platform and in the Press proved the non-existence of terrorism ; 
and its appeal for abstentions from voting met with only a very 
partial response, far too partial to justify any claim that the elec- 
tion is thereby invalidated. But there is no ground for predicting 
unity and settlement in Greece. A powerful opposition, such as 
would have been constituted if members of E.A.M. had discharged 
the elementary duties of citizenship, might have compelled the 
Populist majority to pursue a moderate course, and in particular 
to postpone a plebiscite on the monarchy for the present. It is true 
that Greece has as much right to live under a monarchy as Great 
Britain if a majority of its citizens so desire ; there would be positive 
conveniences in the presence of a Head of the State, to discharge 
the duties now falling on the Regent. But the personality of King 
George enters largely into the question, and no issue is better calcu- 
lated to set Greece aflame. Thére is too much tinder about at 
present for the risk of new sparks to be viewed without grave 
apprehensions. But there seems to be some prospect that the Populist 
leaders, if they can succeed in persuading the Centre and the 
Liberals to join in a Coalition Government, may be willing to post- 
pone the plebiscite for a reasonable time. That would be a wise and 
encouraging decision. 


An Anglo-French Alliance ? 


Nothing in international politics could 
country than the recent revival of the 
alliance. And nothing could be more important 
alliance, if it comes, should be firmly based and permanent. 
these facts can justifiably be read into Mr. Bevin’s 
statement in the Commons on Wednesday. The adjustment of the 
two will not be easy. On the one hand the British Government, by 
accepting M. Gouin’s recent public speeches at 
their face value, may open negotiations at once on 
that all French claims to the separation of the Ruhx 
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from the rest of Germany are dropped. But on the other hand it 
would be most difficult for any French Government to guarantee 
that such an arrangement would command widespread popular 
support in France. M. Gouin is working at great speed in a 
position which gives him little power of manoeuvre. The dissolution 
of the French Parliament must take place by April 19. In the 
meantime his own party, the Socialists, are pushing through a large 
instalment of nationalisation in the face of the growing restiveness 
of the centre M.R.P., which includes M. Bidault, the Foreign 
Minister. Yet to stand any chance of forming another Govern- 
ment after the elections M. Gouin must retain the co-operation 
not only of M.R.P. but of the Communists as well. His hand 
contains three cards. The prospects of securing a new financial 
agreement with Great Britain have suddenly improved; nearly 
everybody in France is in favour of an alliance with Great Britain 
to complete the triangle which already includes a Franco-Soviet 
and an Ang!o-Soviet treaty ; and the suggestion, which has British 
support, that the next meeting of the Foreign Ministries of the 
five main powers should take place in Paris, is very welcome indeed. 
But the ace of trumps—security of the Ruhr and Rhine—is still 
in the pack. Dare M. Gouin draw it out? And if he does will 
Mr. Bevin knock over the table? 


Discussions With Egypt 

The Foreign Secretary’s announcement of the immediate opening 
of negotiations with Egypt for a revision of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance is welcome. So is the news that Mr. Bevin will 
take some personal part in the discussions, though other urgent 
calls will clearly prevent him from being in Cairo throughout the 
deliberations. Lord Stansgate’s leader of the British 
delegation in the Foreign Secretary’s absence serves to emphasise, 
whether intentionally or not, the importance of Egypt to British 
air communications. Quite apart from that, the Minister for Alr, 
supported as he will be by the new Ambassador in Sir 
Ronald Campbell, and by that most experienced of authorities on 
all Middle Eastern Kinahan Cornwallis, should be 
more than equal to any demands likely to be made on him.: It is 
over-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Egypt. The country is intimately concerned in every 
question affecting the’ Eastern Mediterranean and the passage to 
India, the Middle East and the Arab League, and genuine friend- 
ship between Britain and Egypt is an indispensable condition of 
tranquillity throughout those regions. Egypt is intelligibly sensitive 
about any provision that may look like a limitation on her full inde- 
pendence, and the British delegation will do well to recognise 
giving attention to appearances as well as to 
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Food in Perspective 

The atmosphere of panic in which food questions have been 
discussed since January is at last clearing. The Commons debate 
which is due to take place as The Spectator goes to press may yet 
produce another display of fireworks, but this is becoming unlikely. 
The White Paper on the World Food Shortage which appeared on 
Tuesday at last provides a body of facts and figures by means 
of which some firm opinions can be formed and further shocks 
eliminated. It is by no means as informative as was hoped but 
it drives home the point that the world food problem is incapable of 
a quick solution. The fall in wheat stocks in the four main export- 
ing countries from 4§.§ million tons at the end of the 1942/43 season 
to a probable 11.1 million at the end of the present season is not a 
situation which can be righted by mere redistribution. Mr. Bevin 
rightly referred to this point when he opened the conference of eigh- 
teen nations at Church House on Wednesday. A conference of this 
concentrating on the long-term problems of world cereal 
supplies is precisely what is wanted. It as a valuable 
preliminary to the larger gathering of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organisation in Washington in May. In the 
meantime, British farmers and the Ministry of Food can do what 


nature, 


can serve 


lies in their power in the sober and responsible spirit characterising 
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the international conferences. No more mistakes can be afforded, 
In particular it is to be hoped that the situation revealed by the 
White Paper in which wheat used for animal feeding in the United 
States rose from 3.3 million tons before the war to 7.4 million jp 
1944/45 will never happen again. 


More Power for Trade Unions 


By flogging the committee-stage unnecessarily through an alj- 
night sitting the Government has got its Trade Disputes Act through 
the Commons, and much though the Lords may dislike it, they are 
not likely to prevent its passage into law. Nothing that has been 
said in the later phases of the discussion shakes the conviction that 
the repeal of the Act of 1927 was not only unnecessary but inadvis- 
able. Some amendment would no doubt have been reasonable, but 
the Government was satisfied with nothing but total repeal. Except 
for the provision that members of a trade union desiring that part 
of their subscription should go to a political fund must say so—a 
wholly sound and equitable stipulation—the 1927 Act has caused 
the trade union movement not the smallest inconvenience. At the 
same time, it laid down the law as it should be laid down, particularly 
as regards such matters as picketing. But the Government hardly 
even professed to base itself on reason ; it was actuated much more 
by emotion springing from a sense that the 1927 Act was a symbol 
of the defeat of the General Strike of 1926. If it was, it symbolised 
defeat at the hands not of the Conservative Government of the 
day but of the whole community. But Mr. Bevin declared on the 
Second Reading of the present Bill that the stigma of 1927 must be 
wiped out, and the Attorney-Genera! proclaimed on the Third Read- 
ing with rather over-ingenuous exaltation, “We are the masters 
at the moment, and for a very long time to come ”—and both 
Parliament and the country must take what their masters decree. 
This Bill is part of that. The best that can be said for it is that 
if its passage does no good, it will do no great harm. Unfortunately, 
that is not completely true. Considerable harm is done, for example, 
when a local authority with a Labour majority is able, as it was 
not but now will be, to compel all its employees not merely to 
become trade unionists, but to join a particular union at its dictation. 
The encroachment on individual freedom here is serious. 


The Atom and Industry 

The report of the committee set up by the United States Govern- 
ment to examine the international control of atomic energy and 
last week’s debate in the House of Commons emphasise once again 
the two fundamental issues of the problem. While the report of 
the committee appointed by Mr. Byrnes underlines the fact that 
“we are not dealing simply with a military or scientific problem, 
but with a problem in statecraft and the ways of the human spirit,” 
the debate in the House was primarily concerned with a quest for 
information as to what steps this country is taking to apply atomic 
energy to industrial development. While the attention of the 
public has rightly been centred on the cohtrol of atomic energy 9 
that it may never again be used for destructive purposes, hardly 
less important for this country is the question whether we are 
devoting sufficient energy and expenditure to research. The figure 
quoted of £2,800,000 is unimpressive compared with the sum spent 
by the United States on the research into and manufacture of the 
bomb. If we are shortly to derive industrial power from nuclear 
energy, some questions inevitably arise on the subject of the 
nationalisation of the coal industry and the planned expenditure 
in the next ten years of £300 millions by the Central Electricity 
Board. The Minister of Supply, replying to the debate, was 
guarded. In the present state of our knowledge, Mr. Wilmot holds, 
it is doubtful if the achievement of the next ten years can really 
have a widespread industrial application ; but it is essential before 
the State embarks on a programme of expenditure on industries 
which may soon be obsolete to be sure that it would not be better to 
spend the money “in the preparation for a world-wide economic 
revolution, for it is nothing else, which the development of atomic 
power must herald in.” It is by no means clear that the Govern- 
ment has got as far as it might and should in the way of evolving 
1 considered policy on this dominating question. 
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ATIONALISATION of industry and trade has not yet gone 

far enough to disturb the daily life of the common man. In 
the absence of concrete evidence of its benefits or real experience 
of its shortcomings, public discussion has been of a theoretical 
character. This does not mean that the principles of the subject 
have been thrashed out with full use of the apparatus of political 
and economic theory. The reverse has been the case. The 
millions who voted for the Labour Party at the General Election 
and subsequently at local elections can hardly have thought out in 
detail how far the process of nationalisation should go and what it 
would mean in terms of the ease and magnitude of supply, of 
the level of prices, of the size and distribution of the national 
income and of the degree of freedom of action exercised by indi- 
viduals going about their daily business. Nor can it be said that 
the Labour Party either through the mouths of candidates, °r 
in more deliberate pronouncements on policy, or in the terms 
of the Bills which have so far been made public, has done much 
to enlighten them. Nationalisation, to many of its protagonists, 
is still a blessed word. Nor can any greater insight, profundity 
of study or practical knowledge be attributed to its opponents, 
who tend mainly to deal in terms of abuse, like bureaucracy (which 
means a bad civil service) and amateurism (which means bad 
industrial administration) and to ignore the fact that both an 
efficient civil service and capable public management are possi- 
bilities. In fact it looks as if the ordinary citizen who wants to 
make up his mind about nationalisation will have to fend for him- 
self until some of the new schemes get to work, and then reach 
his final conclusion when the situation will be much less malleable 
than it is now. For nationalisation has not gone very far yet. 

The Bank of England is now a State institution. The suggestion 
that it was ever anything else is almost an insult. The effect ot 
the recent change on the man in the street is nil and even in 
banking and governmental circles it is negligible. The quality of 
the service which the Bank performs is not likely to be affected. 
Civil aviation was never able as an industry to stand firmly on its 
own feet, so that its present development under official tutelage 
carries few lessons for the public. In any case considerations of 
prestige and defence place it in a category where the purely 
economic criteria do not apply. For the rest, what is there? There 
is a Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill in Committee, a strong 
impression that the Government intend to nationalise transport, 
electricity and gas, and a situation in the iron and steel industry 
which, since it involves a choice between nationalisation and the 
Iron and Steel Federation can only be described as a painful 
dilemma. There is one general measure, the Investment (Control 
and Guarantees) Bill and one secondary decision, to retain bulk 
buying of raw cotton and abolish the Liverpool futures market 
The gradation thus begins with the firm nationalisation of the Bank 
of England and proceeds through a series of measures in an 
amorphous condition to end in a large question mark. Once again 
the independent enquirer is thrown back on his own resources. He 
has to ask, dispassionately and without any distracting emotion 
either of despair or hope—Where will nationalisation end? 

It is significant that there are a variety of answers to this appar- 
ently simple question. The first is that of theoretical Socialism, 
which calls for the public ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. This need be mentioned only to 
be dismissed. The present Government does not include it in its 
programme. It has been authoritatively stated, though without 
chapter and verse, that at least 80 per cent. of British industry 
will remain in private hands. Mr. Herbert Morrison has done 
something to define the characteristics of the remainder. Speaking 
in America with the degree of responsibility and caution incum 
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bent upon a Cabinet Minister when he goes abroad, he has repeated 
the doctrine, which already appears in his personal writings, that 
no industries should be nationalised for reasons of “ abstract 
Socialist theory,” that nationalisation will only be applied where 
reorganisation or an increase in efficiency justify it, and that the 
onus of proof is on the nationalisers. This has the authentic ring 
of sound sense. But does it represent more than Mr. Morrison’s 
personal opinion? There is no official Government pronounce- 
ment which says just this. Mr. Shinwell’s battle cry that the 
Opposition “ ain’t heard nothing yet,” in so far as it is not just a 
battle cry, argues that the Lord President’s view may not be shared 
by the Minister of Fuel, and that the 80 per cent. or so of industry 
left to private enterprise may soon be trerched upon. Most signi- 
ficant of all is Sir Stafford Cripps’ guarded but unmistakable 
statement that bulk buying of raw cotton will be maintained despite 
the fact that it cannot be proved that it is more economical than 
private purchase. In other words, the conditions for nationalisation 
postulated by Mr. Morrison are not met. It would be unfair to 
drive this interpretation too far. Sir Stafford has suffered more 
than most public men from having his statements torn from their 
context. But one obstinate doubt remains after careful comparison 
of this statement with all the general Ministerial pronouncements 
on nationalisation. This is the doubt whether there is any fully 

thought out and agreed programme at all. 

If the search is extended to the terms of the Bills now under 
discussion no better results are achieved. The Coal Nationalisation 
Bill leaves all the more important and instructive questions to be 
settled by Order and by the direction of the Minister. The Control 
of Investment Bill is a short and acid statement of the Treasury’s 
intention not to depart from its former practice in dealing with 
the City. Nationalisation being a political as well as an economic 
issue, it is understandable that the Government do not wish to 
provide the Opposition with free ammunition by publishing detailed 
schemes when in fact many important details are still the subject 
of controversy in Government circles. But nationalisation is also 
an issue potentially affecting the detail of living by every member 
of the community. It must be fully and openly discussed, and it 
is quite clear that the whole question cannot be left to a handful 
of overworked civil servants, operating in strict privacy. One 
way out of the difficulty is clear enough. Each major nationalisa- 
tion Bill should be preceded by a White Paper setting out in detail 
the Government’s policy and, if necessary, including alternative 
draft schemes. And the Bills, when they come, should be as 
detailed and comprehensive as possible. It may be said that this 
argument strikes at the root of the Labour Party’s view of the nature 
of legislation. But has this policy of getting streamlined Acts on 
the Statute Book and leaving the details to Orders under the Acts 
much meaning, if the machinery for running industries as Govern- 
ment concerns does not exist and cannot be set up for months or 
years? As things are, it will be just as easy for a Conservative 
Government to take nationalisation laws off the Statute Book as 
for the present Government to put them on. Would it be so 
easy if the actual organisations were in existence, working, and (who 
knows?) perhaps succeeding ? 

There are no circumstances in which the public can rightly 
be left out of the detailed discussion of these fundamental issues. 
Certainly the mandate which the Labour Party got at the General 
Election did not justify anything of the kind The most trusting 
of supporters cannot be expected to act as a mere claque for 
Ministers, if only because their policies depend on many other 
factors besides the determination and ability of the Ministers them- 
selves Not a single nationalisation project, with the sole exception 
of the Bank of England, can be put into effect without the assist- 
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ance of a large new body of officials. It will not be easy to get 
the teams together. This is only one of the puzzles to be solved 
by any Government which undertakes a programme of national- 
isation. They will need all the help they can get from every able 
brain in the country if the right answer is to be found. The 
first step towards getting the answer is to define the limits 
of the question. It must be made clear how far the Government 
intend to go with the nationalisation of-industry and trade in the 
course of the next five years. As a second step they should inform 
the public what the programme is. In doing so they will be making 
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it possible to get what good advice the public can offer, as well 
as giving warning to the industrialists whose turn is coming. Ay 
a third step every possible resource should be devoted not 

to framing and criticising plans for particular industries but jp 
general questions such as the remodelling of the civil service, the 
nature and scope of Public Boards, national capital and incom 
policy, and the price problems of nationalised industry. Th, 
result would certainly be clearer than anything which is now djs. 
cernible through the haze of secrecy and uncertainty, and there js 
every chance that it would also be better. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


the British Council. By now, April, 1946, the Foreign Office has 
got so far as to say it will soon be in a position to announce the name 
of his successor. It seems an adequate period of gestation. About 
the identity of the successor there is no information. The most 
promising name I have heard mentioned is that of Sir Ronald Adam, 
but Sir Ronald has been made chairman of a Jinoleum trade working 
party, and though that is only temporary work it may last long enough 
to rule him out for the British Council post. The work of the Council 
ought to be of particular importance in the post-war reconstruction 
period, when minds in all countries are being adjusted to new 
outlooks, for it succeeds in most centres—the degree of success 
depends naturally on the personal element—in representing to foreign 
populations the British way of life better than most other agencies, 
perhaps better than any other. The best proof of the value of the 
Council’s work is the eagerness displayed for the British books and 
periodicals provided in the Council institutes in various capitals— 
and not indeed in capitals only. To make them accessible is a 


valuable piece of work in itself. 
* * * * 


I N June, 1945, Sir Malcolm Robertson resigned the chairmanship of 


Nothing has surprised me more in the last fortnight than the 
failure of the publication of the National Health Service Bill to 
produce any sign of the public controversy that was confidently 
threatened while the Bill was still pending. I should have assumed 
that The Times office would have been submerged under a fleod 
of letters from interested readers holding one view or the other, 
but unless there has been suppression on an abnormal scale, it is 
clear that nothing of the sort has happened. The Lancet has given 
a qualified blessing to the Bill; the British Medical JFournal has 
criticised it in surprisingly mild language; various non-medical 
papers have published a few letters for and against. Dr. Charles 
Hill, the secretary of the B.M.A., is crusading up and down the 
country among the doctors, but, I gather, by no means carrying 
them all with him. Altogether it looks as though there is a reasonable 
hope that what ought to happen—viz., sober discussion by respon- 
sible persons anxious to amend the Bill rather’ than destroy it—has, 
in fact, a fair chance of happening. It is a great pity that the 
Conservative Party, by putting down a motion for the rejection of 
the measure, seems determined to make a party issue of it. Con- 
servatives will have a good many quotations from the Coalition White 
Paper on the subject to explain away. 

* . * * 

The Parish Council elections at the end of last week seem to 
have produced a curious and very unusual outburst of public 
interest in certain regions—though only in certain regions, and 
only in parts of those regions. From a Northern county, for example, 
I hear that the usual thinly-attended meeting which commonly 
elects councillors by show of hands rallied the astonishing number 
(for so small a place) of 150, who demanded a poll, and at the poll 
defeated the squire’s gamekeeper, who had been chairman for ten 
years or more. In a Home County the candidates ranged’ demo- 
cratically from peer to plasterer, but the peer failed to secure election 
at all. Party politics seem to have entered into the matter very 
little. In the first case I mentioned, for instance, the leading issue 
scems to have been opposition to any nationalisation of road- 
haulage, and on that Conservatives and Labour were at one. What- 
ever the cause, any revival of interest in parish politics is to be 
warmly welcomed 


In being permitted to resign his office as Justice of the Peace 
after the severe strictures passed on his conduct by Mr. Justice 
Tucker, Mr. Howard E. Steavenson, Chairman of the Gilling Eay 
(Yorkshire) Bench, may be considered to have got off rather lightly, 
The alternative would have been for the Lord Chancellor to decline 
to accept the voluntary resignation and then remove Mr. Steayen- 
son’s name from the Commission of the Peace ; but to be con- 
strained to resign after 26 years’ membership of the Bench and ten 
years’ chairmanship on it is, as the Home Secretary suggested jp 
the House of Commons on Monday, pretty severe punishment, A 
magistrate who calls a special court at an unusual time in an up- 
usual place in order to secure an ejectment order against his own 
groom from one of his own cottages deserves the publicity and 
obloquy he has received. It would be going too far to suggest that 
he deserves still more than that. It is reassuring that when 2 case 
of this kind comes to light the Home Secretary is so prompt in 
ordering an authoritative enquiry. 

* * * * 

The well-informed writer who carries on the “ Atticus” tradi- 
tion in the Sunday*Times raises rather an important issue in con- 
nection with the appointment of Sir Arthur Street to the Vice- 
Chairmanship of the National Coal Board. Nothing, as I said 
last week, could be better than the appointment itself ; a first-class 
man has gone to a post where a first-class man is indispensable. 
But “ Atticus’s ” suggestion that anything like a habit of appointing 
civil servants to more lucrative posts in the Government’s gift 
would be most undesirable cannot be dismissed. A Labour Govern- 
ment has embarked on an extensive nationalisation campaign. It 
will need able men to administer its nationalised enterprises. It 
may be tempted to seek them in the civil service ; it may be rempted 
to prefer those civil servants who share its political views ; some 
civil servants may be tempted to demonstrate that they do share 
those views. So runs the argument. I do not think the danger is 
serious, but it is as well that attention should be called to its 
existence. 

* - * * 

One of the tasks of U.N.E.S.C.O. (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation) will, no doubt, be to increas¢ 
and develop cultural ties between nations. Meanwhile, a good deal 
can be done in that direction by bilateral action. The presence in 
this country of a delegation from Chicago (its members were ente!- 
tained to luncheon by the Government on Monday) to select pictures 
for an exhibition of British art in the great Middle West centre is 
very much to be welcomed. Pictures will, of course, only go to 
Chicago so far as their British owners, public and private, are willing 
to lend them, but no difficulty seems to be arising about that. The 
exhibition will concentrate on three painters, the choice, which is 
interesting, falling on Constable (it is hoped to secure “ The Hay- 
wain”), Hogarth (with, if possible, “ Marriage 4 la Mode”) and 
Turner. Nothing, incidentally, would be more instructive than an 
exhibition in London of the best examples of contemporary American 
art. 

. * * * 


My reference to a recent visit of Members of Parliament te 
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FRANCE’S CONSTITUTION 


By PHILIP CARR 


HE main business for which the present French Assembly was 
elected in October was the framing of a new constitution for 

the Republic. This important fact is sometimes hidden behind the 
sing measures of nationalisation which ue members are hurrying 


impe , : E 
to sta into law in the short time left ‘to them, and behind the acts 
of government for which the Assembly has been responsible during 


this time. It is, however, the key to the situation. Not only is the 
government itself provisional—it is indeed so described in its official 
title—but the life of the Assembly is strictly limited to seven months, 
and its principal function is also indicated in its title, which is 
“Constituent Assembly.” The provisional quality is to be found in 
the form of the present government, as well as in its duration. General 
de Gaulle did, before his resignation, and M. Félix Gouin now does, 
occupy, at one and the same time, the two offices of President of the 
Republic and Prime Minister ; but the discussions which have been 
held in the Assembly over the future appointment of the President 
show that there is no intention that this cumulative practice shall 
continue, although nothing is yet settled as to what the powers of 
the future President are to be. 

Indeed, nothing is yet settled at all about the new constitution 
except the preamble. This, after a heated debate over the abstract 
principles in which the French delight, has modified the historic 
Declaration of the Rights of Man of the Revolution of 1789 by adding 
the social rights of the individual—right to strike and right to a 
job—to his political rights, and setting limits to his property rights. 
As for the constitution itself, the whole of it remains to be created. 
Such procrastination seems incredible when it is remembered that 
the seven months of the original mandate of the Assembly are now 
reduced to days. It must be dissolved on April 18th. By that date 
it must not only have drawn up a constitution but must have passed 
a law to determine the mode of election, under which that draft 
constitution shall be submitted to the country by referendum on 
June 2nd, and a new legislative body shall, at the same time, be 
chosen. Suppose the Assembly does not finish the work in the time. 
Then the June election will send to Paris not a new Chamber of 
Deputies, with a life of four or five years, according as the constitution 
shall determine, but a new Constituent Assembly, once more with a 
life of seven months only, and harnessed once more to formulating 
a constitution before the seven months come to an end. The same 
thing will happen if the draft constitution which is sent to the country 
is rejected by referendum. 

At first sight it will seem to be hardly possible that the constitution 
and the electoral law can- both be passed before April 19th. But the 
prospect of what may happen in the country if the Assembly thus 
acknowledges its impotence is so unpleasant that it is not, unlikely 
that the impossible may be achieved ; and I am assured by French 
friends who should know that it certainly will be. I am further 
assured that a healthy fear of probable consequences will, at the last 
moment, also prevent the more extreme elements of the Left, who 
command a majority in the Assembly, from voting the sort of consti- 
tution which would be out of keeping with the present temper of the 
people, and might be rejected by its referendum vote. 

Now, what is the present feeling of the people, of which the Com- 
mission de la Constitution and the Assembly itself must take 
account? With regard to the method of election, it is by no means 
certain that the form of proportional representation adopted last 
October, with multi-member constituencies and lists drawn up by 
party managers, suits the very individualist character of the French 
voter, who found himself unable either to favour or rule out any 
one candidate, after having been accustomed for years to single- 
member constituencies, with a second ballot to provide a clear 
majority. However, two of the three parties which dominate the 
Assembly in almost exactly equal strength are in favour of the new 
system—the Communists because they think it is profitable to them 
and the Neo-Catholic M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire) 
because they consider it favourable to the creation of a strong execu- 
tive, which they advocate. The third large party, the Socialists, also 
Support it officially, but far less warmly, while the Radicals, now 
insignificant in numbers but powerful in prestige, with the out- 
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standing figure of their leader, M. Herriot, are definitely against .t. 
Thus the “ impondérables” may possibly carry the day against the 
apparent weight of numbers. In any case, there is now no longer 
any question of giving “ P.R.” the permanent status of including it in 
the Constitution, as there was some months ago. With regard to 
the parliamentary constitution itself, there has been a distinct change 
of attitude within the preparatory commission ; and this change 
has been directed consistently away from the more revolutionary 
and even authoritarian tendencies which seemed to obtain last Octo- 
ber, and inspired the earlier plans of the Commission, The country, 
say competent observers, is no longer revolutionary in spirit. This 
belief is reflected in the modifications which have been made in 
the Commission’s proposals on two points—the powers of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and those of the Chamber of Deputies. 

At first, the President was to have had virtually no power at all. 
Now it is suggested that he take the chair at all Councils of Ministers 
—Cabinet meetings, we should call them—as he used to do; and 
there is even a proposal that he should, as before, choose the Prime 
Minister, although the Socialists and Communists want this to be 
left entirely in the hands of the Chamber of Deputies, and this 
remains the official plan. The Communists and a large part of the 
Socialists want the nomination of the President of the Republic also 
to remain in the same hands, while the M.R.P., the Radicals and the 
Right-wing Socialists would like to see him chosen by an electoral 
college, of which the Deputies would form part, but which would 
also include the Chairmen of the Conseils Généraux, or County 
Councils, and the mayors of towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
The Extreme Left fear that this body would too closely resemble 
the National Assembly, of Senators and Deputies, who used to elect 
the President, and would tend, as that used to do, towards the choice 
of Presidents of Conservative views, especially as the second part of 
the college would closely resemble the former electors of the Senators. 
Here is seen the real point of cleavage. The M.R.P. and the Radicals 
want a strong executive, with parliamentary control indeed, but a 
control not confined to one Chamber. They would like to see it 
spread over, if not two Chambers at least a Chamber surrounded 
by advisory or restraining committees—perhaps the Conseil d’Etat, 
the old-established Court of Appeal for administrative matters, and 
perhaps the governing bodies of the universities (which are, of course, 
State institutions in France). These committees, or whatever body 
replaced the former Senate, might have certain powers of delay, 
e.g., to refer a measure to a second consideration by the Chamber. 

It is universally agreed, however, that the former powers of the 
Senate were excessive, and no one would propose their revival. 
Especially is it insisted upon that no Second Chamber shall have 
power to Overthrow a Government. The Left go so far as to 
demand the direct authority of the popularly elected Chamber 
as the sole power in the State—not only with regard to the choice 
of the President of the Republic and the Prime Minister, as indicated 
above, but with regard to the control of all the acts of government ; 
and this is the attitude of the Commission of the Constitution up to 
the present. 

Such, however, could hardly be the attitude of any man who has 
held office as Prime Minister ; and M. Léon Blum, though a Socialist, 
is known to be in favour not only of something in the nature of the 
above checks on single-Chamber supremacy but of fortifying the 
power of the executive in other ways, such as some control by the 
Prime Minister over the programme and order of the Chamber’s 
discussions. It is surprising to any observer with a knowledge of 
British parliamentary practice that more attention does not appear 
yet to have been given to the crucial question of the dissolution of 
a Chamber in conflict with the Government. Under the constitution 
of 1875, the President of the Republic could not accede to the Prime 
Minister’s request for a dissolution without the consent of the Senate, 
which itself could never be dissolved, but of which a third retired 
every three years for re-election on a limited franchise. This consent 
was so difficult to obtain that only once between 1875 and 1940 was 
the Chamber dissolved before living out its four-year term. This 
was in 1878 ; and thereafter, until the end of the Third Republic, the 
only solution to a Ministerial crisis was the formation somehow, 
within thé existing Chamber, of a new majority to support a new 
government. 
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Hence the fluid political groups, nence the excessive power of the 
private member to promote the interests of his constituency or him- 
self (because he might be so useful as a member of tomorrow’s 
majority). Hence the intrigue and the instability which have unjustly 
been attributed to the alleged fickle nature of the Frenchman, but 
which were really due to this cause alone. André Tardieu, some 
twenty years ago, tried to put through a reform of the constitution 
which would have given the Prime Minister a wider discretion in 
this respect, and the leaders of all parties were with him. But the 
vis inertiae of the Senate was able to block the attempt. No wonder 
that there is unanimity today against creating a new Senate with the 
old Senate’s powers ; but there hardly seems to be a sufficient recogni- 
tion of the fact that this particular power of refusing a dissolution 
when the Prime Minister asked for it was the most politically deaden- 
ing of all. No doubt the advocates of the absolute domination of a 
single Chamber resent the idea of placing such discretionary power 
in the hands of the executive ; but even the M.R.P., rightly doubtful 
of the wisdom of making the executive the slave of a possibly 
capricious legislature, does not seem to have understood that the 
right of dissolution is the genuinely democrati¢ safeguard against such 
slavery. 


LIBERALS UNDAUNTED 


By LT.-COL. F. C. BYERS, M.P. 


ENEWED interest has recently been manifested in the activities 
of the Liberal Party and reasonable speculation as to whether 
it can after all establish itself once more as an effective force in the 
political life of this country. Any assessment of the prospects of 
such a revival must take into consideration the recent history of 
the Party, the principles by which its present and future policy will 
be directed, and the extent to which it can create an adequate 
machine capable of making its views known on a nation-wide scale. 
Liberals will frankly admit that for the past twenty-five years 
the Liberal Party has been a relatively ineffective force in British 
politics. The truth is that while some excellent ideas emanated 
from Liberals, the party machine was totally inadequate to put 
these ideas over to the nation, with the result that many millions 
of people who really are Liberal at heart failed to be attracted, and 
either gave up their interest in party politics, or jomed the Labour 
Party, which they wrongly considered might allow them to develop 
their Liberalism under the guise of Socialism. This ineffective 
organisation resulted none the less in two and a quarter million 
votes being cast at the last election, with only 307 Liberal candi- 
dates in the field. 

In addition to the lack of effective organisation the Party was 
seriously weakened in 1918 and 1932 by disunity within its own 
ranks. While it is reasonable therefore to talk of the decline of the 
Liberal Party in recent years, it is illogical to draw from that the 
conclusion that Liberal principles have been invalidated or that 
they could safely be surrendered to the custodianship of the Con- 
servative or Labour Party. It is this belief in Liberal principles, 
and the knowledge that the other two parties cannot be trusted 
to safeguard them, that inspires convinced Liberals with the impor- 
tance of their self-imposed task. 

The essence of Liberal policy is that it is based on principle 
and not on rigid doctrine. Policies are arrived at by applying 
principle to circumstance. Doctrine once accepted changes little. 
Liberal policies arrived at by the applicaticn of fundamental prin- 
ciples to changing circumstances imply continuous progress and are 
in direct contradistinction to the reaction of Conservatism or the 
rigidity imposed by doctrinaire Socialism. It is equally true that 
from time to time a particular policy arrived at by applying a 
Liberal principle will coincide with the policy dictated by a doctrine, 
but this must be realised for what it is—a coincidence. 

What then are the fundamental Liberal principles? First, that 
the test of political action is whether it will promote the best interests 
of the whole community and ensure that no sectional interest is 
permitted to exploit the community. It follows from this that the 


Liberal Party can never seek the backing of vested interests, nor can 
it promote the interests of sections at the expense of the people. 
Financially, from a party point of view this is a weakness which 
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prevents the Party from taking the easy road to affluence, by 
politically it guarantees the true independence which enables it to 
promote the best interests of the whole community, free from the 
pressure of vested interests which require political services in retyrn 
for large subscriptions. It further follows that Liberals are against 
monopoly, privilege and class prejudice. 

To a Liberal the term community is in no way a narrow one. Jr 
means the community of mankind, irrespective of class, creed of 
colour. This means that Liberals cannot support those actions 
which seek to promote the interests of particular sections at the 
expense of others—power politics, secret diplomacy, political and 
economic nationalism, discriminatory economic blocs, such as those 
implied by the term Imperial Preference. On the positive side they 
believe in a reduction of the barriers to world trade in order to raise 
the standard of living throughout the world, in open diplomacy, and 
have recently renewed their efforts to achieve progress towards world 
federation and such partial abandonment of national sovereignty as 
may be required to achieve world peace. It is the inspiration 
of this principle that prompts the Liberal demand that the world 
food position be treated as a world problem, and solved on the 
principle that existing world resources shall be used to provide 
the necessities of life for all before luxuries are permitted for the 
few. To say that the world will not accept this situation is merely 
to emphasise the decline of organised Liberalism throughout the 
world, and the sorry pass to which we have now come by the aban- 
donment of Liberal principles. 

The second principle, equally important with the first, is that all 
men and women should have the right to be treated as individuals, 
and that they must be ensured the essential freedom and justice 
without which they cannot fully develop their personalities. In these 
materialistic days this may be regarded as an unattractive abstract 
ideal. In fact it has a vital practical application. Liberals contend 
that under the uncontrolled private enterprise which marks a Con- 
servative regime the right of men and women to be treated as 
individuals and to develop their personalities must take second place 
to the profit motive. Equally under doctrinaire Socialism and the 
nationalisation of all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, the rights of individuals as such tend to be steam-rollered 
by the omnipotence of the state machine, in which tidiness is a god, 
and the citizen tends to be a cypher or a cog. 

Thirdly, Liberals believe that the State has certain fundamental 
obligations to the people, in particular the preservation of essential 
liberties, while preserving the conditions of economic and social 
security. To achieye this precarious balance requires at all stages 
the application of the first two Liberal principles, and continuous 
review as circumstances change, to ensure that the rights of the 
individual are not being neglected or disregarded. In the Liberal 
view therefore the economic development of the nation must consist 
of private enterprise, supplemented wher: necessary by public 
enterprise, both working in co-operation for the common good. 

Public ownership is regarded by Liberals, not as a punitive ex- 
pedition to be carried out against private enterprise, but as a proper 
method to be applied to a basic industry or essential service where 
there is a natural tendency to monopoly which cannot be controlled 
to serve the interests of the people, or where private enterprise 
is unable to give the essential service which the community demands. 
Since the object is the promotion of the best interests of the com- 
munity, it follows not only that private enterprise is assisted to the 
maximum to contribute to the common good, but that public enter- 
prise is used to assist private enterprise, and particularly those small 
private undertakings which are an essential part of a democratic 
system. Liberal public ownership, based on Liberal principles, im- 
plies a flexible system which guarantees equality of opportunity, 
individual initiative and the provision for the community of an 
efficient service. The application of the same principle to the 
machinery of Government implies a flexible system in which 
Government Departments have as their primary object civil 
service for the community. * Liberals contend that their policies, 
based on this principle, are quite distinct from a Socialism 
guided by the Labour Party constitution, where public ownership by 
the workers of all the means of production, distribution and exchange 
is laid down as a Party object, or the opportunist desire of the Con- 
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servative Party to subscribe to popular and ephemeral slogans, with 
the sole object of achieving and retaining power. 

Is there a place for the Liberal Party? There is, because there is 
qa vital need for the application of Liberal principles in substitution 
for doctrine or reaction. The Conservative Party has by its past 
actions and inactions forfeited its right to govern. The Labour 
Party cannot for long maintain its pose of semi Liberalism, and within 
its own ranks must come the inevitable cleavage which will weaken 
it when a categorical answer is demanded. To the question, Can 
the Liberal Party survive? Liberals would give a definite answer in 
the affirmative, and they are now reorganising the Party machine, 
and placing its finances on a democratic basis, seeking, with every 
hope of success to bring within the Party those millions who are 
really Liberal at heart, and keeping before the nation in day-to-day 
politics the distinctive Liberal policy which arises from the appli- 
cation of principles to changing circumstances. 


TRADE UNION TYRANNY 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HERE is a saying that, if you wish to know what a young 
_ pone will look like twenty or thirty years hence, you should 

have a look at her mother. Sometimes, however, there is a 
case for looking at the daughter first. In this article, which is 
concerned with some trends in British Trade Unionism which give 
rise to anxiety in the minds of many Trade Unionists, I will begin 
not with Britain but America. In the American Trade Union 
movement, both in those Unions which are affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labour and in those which are affiliated to the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, there are two features which 
call for special attention. One is called the “closed-shop” 
and the other is called the “check-off.”. When a Union has 
organised a proportion of the workers engaged by a given industry 
or plant, it can apply to a Government Department for the enforce- 
ment of the “closed-shop.” If the application is granted, which 
it usually is, then it becomes obligatory on the employer to compel 
the remaining workmen to join the Union, under threat of dismissal 
if they don’t. Thus what may be the will only of a minority is 
imposed upon the majority. With the “closed-shop” in operation, 
the Union may next apply for the “ check-off.” This means that, 
instead of the Union collecting dues from the membership, the 
employer deducts the contributions from the pay envelope, and 
passes them in bulk to the Union. This ensures that no man may 
fall into arrears with his contributions or, in fact, leave the Union. 

These two practices—the “closed-shop ” and the “ check-off ”— 
raise a number of issues, issues of principle and issues of practice. 
Trade Unionism begins as a voluntary combination of free men 
for the purpose of enforcing collectively the rights which individually 
workmen are too weak to enforce. It begins, that is, as a weapon 
against tyranny. But it is a common experience of life that when 
the devil is driven off in front he often invades from the rear. 
The impulse to dominate and control others is not confined to 
any class nor any type of institution. It exists in the Trade Union 
movement as well as in employers’ organisations. And so there 
develops the impulse to “compel them to come in.” Where argu- 
ment and social pressure fail, recourse is had to strikes against 
working with non-unionists. In America, recourse is had to the 
State, which enforces the “closed-shop” and the “ check-off.” So 
what begins as a democratic institution can easily end up as an insti- 
tution the reverse of democratic. 

For the combined effect of the “ closed-shop ” and the “ check-off ” 
is to render the Union free from any form of competition. Now 
Trade Unions are not governed by different laws from those that 
apply to other collective organisations. They improve under 
stimulus, and they decay in too great security and absence of 
competition. Once the “closed-shop” and the “check-off” have 
been applied, then, whether the Union be good, bad or indifferent, 
capably or incapably led, well or ill managed, the men have no 
emedy. It is true that they can agitate for reform from within. 
But such agitation, lacking the “sanction” inherent in a free 
Organisation in the power to resign from the Union, is apt to be 
ineffective. In a free organisation, the income will be directly 
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related to the energy and effectiveness of the Union. Dissatis- 
faction with its activities or inactivity will soon express itself in 
a falling-off of contributions. Under free conditions, a new 
Union may spring up which will set the pace for the older and 
lazier one. But with the “closed-shop” and the “ check-off” 
these natural incentives disappear. Nor is this the worst that 
may happen. I do not know that Trade Union !eaders as a body 
are any worse than any other body of men But there are the bad 
and the indifferent amongst them as well as the good. Given a bad 
leader, a corrupt leader, of a Trade Union, plus the “ closed-shop ” 
and the “ check-off,” strange things can and do happen. When I was 
in the States in 1941-1942, two men were brought up for trial. They 
were Trade Union leaders. They had organised a proportion of the 
men in the cinema industry, and had then secured the “ closed-shop ” 
and the “check-off.” Then they had gone to the employers and had 
intimated that if they were “kept sweet” there would be no trouble 
about wage claims in the industry. On the other hand, if they were 
not suitably saccharined there undoubtedly would. They mulcted 
the employers of many thousands of dollars. Something ultimately 
went wrong. Either they asked for more than the traffic would 
bear, or the employers got tired of being blackmailed, or some indis- 
cretion occurred. Anyway, the whole matter came to light, and 
these two gentlemen are still in prison. 


343 


Now in Britain we have not reached in the Trade Union move- 
ment the pass which has been reached in America, where (although 
I believe that State compulsion ends with the “ end of the war”) the 
“closed-shop”” and the “check-off” are now firmly established in 
the Trade Union structure. But there are signs that we are treading, 
more slowly indeed, the same road. The “closed-shop” exists in a 
good many industries—for example, mining and printing and others. 
And where it does not exist for the industry as a whole, it exists in 
hundreds of establishments within an industry. The “ check-off ” is 
in its infancy, but it exists in some of thé mining districts, and in some 
other industries. And the State is being brought into the picture 
in a very subtle and disconcerting way, as was illustrated by a recent 
case in Glasgow. In this case, four men fell into arrears with their 
contributions, or rather declined to continue their contributions, to 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. The Union, finding the men 
obdurate, went to the firm and demanded the dismissal of these men 
for “industrial misconduct.” The employers conceded this demand, 
and the men were sacked. “They thereupon appealed to the Ministry 
of Labour Tribunal, under the Essential Work Orders, against their 
dismissal, arguing that they were guilty of nothing that could be 
described as “industrial misconduct” under those Orders. The 
appeal was dismissed, and the sacking confirmed. The case came to 
my notice, and I raised it with the Minister of Labour. He informed 
me that it was an “agreed condition of employment” in this firm— 
agreed, that is, between the Union and the employers—that men 
should be members of the A.E.U. (Note—not merely members of a 
Trade Union, but of a particular Union.) The men had agreed to 
this condition. In leaving the Union they had, therefore, broken 
the agreed conditions, and this was, therefore, “industrial mis- 
conduct.” Under the Orders, he had no power to interfere with the 
decision of the Tribunal. 


All this, of course, was the very greatest nonsense. It was equiva- 
lent to saying that whether the reasons which the men had for 
leaving the Union were good, bad or indifferent, and whether the 
Union itself was worth paying contributions to or not, the men must 
nevertheless go on paying as a condition of being allowed to earn 
their living at all; and that he, Mr. Isaacs, had no power 
to do anything about that grotesque situation. If the 
case had been that an employer had made it a condition of employ- 
ment that his men should not be members of a Union, and if they 
had accepted that condition, but had subsequently joined a Union, 
and been discharged for so doing, does anybody believe that the 
Tribunal would have confirmed the dismissal on the ground that 
breaking “an agreed condition of service” was “industrial mis- 
conduct”? Or, if they had confirmed it, does anyone believe that 
the Minister of Labour would have taken the line that he had no 
power to do anything about the matter? The House of Commons 
would have rung with indignant protests, and Mr. Isaacs would 
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very promptly have produced an Amending Order to the Essential 
Work Orders, laying it down that membership of a Trade Union 
was not “ industrial misconduct.” But, when I pointed this out 
to Mr. Isaacs, and asked him for an amcadment which would 
make it impossible for the Orders to be used either to compel or to 
forbid men to be members of a Union, he replied—in the House— 
that he was satisfied that the Tribunal machinery afforded adequate 
safeguards against the Essential Work Orders being abused! 

We shall do well to regard this case with the seriousness it 


deserves. We are repealing the Trade Unions Act of 1927. One 
of the clauses of that Act renders it an offence for a local 
authority to make it a condition of a man’s employment that 


he shall be a member of a Trade Union. After repeal it will 
be open to any local authority to impose this condition. Now, there 
is not only a Labour Government at Westminster. Hundreds of 
local suthorities are also controlled by Labour. If they first impose 
compulsory Trade Unionism, and then comport themselves on 
cases of resignation as Mr. Isaacs has comported himself on the 
Glasgow case, a new form of slavery will be imposed on scores 
of thousands of local government servants. 

The more intelligent Trade Union leaders and the more intelli- 
gent rank-and-file Trade Unionists watch with concern this present 
drift of things. For they know that the one-Union industry is apt 
to be as tyrannical as the one-Party state. Just as the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” turns out to be, in practice, a “ dictator- 
ship over the proletariat,” so compulsory Trade Unionism can 
easily become an instrument not for the emancipation of the worker 
from the tyranny of the boss, but an instrument for subjecting him 
to the tyranny of the Union bosses. In the general interest of 
preserving such few freedoms as still remain to us, and in the 
genera] interest of an efficient and virile Trade Union movement 
alike, we shall do well to resist the advances of the totalitarianism 
of the age in the field of Trade Union organisation. 


PLANNING NEW TOWNS 


By GILBERT McALLISTER, M.P. 
HEN Lord Reith, the Chairman of the New Towns Com- 
W mittee, whose interim report has just been published, became 
Minister of Works and Planning he asked for men “with wings 
to their minds.” It was a phrase received with little understanding 
and more than faint ridicule. Few people know their Aristophanes 
today ; but Lord Reith was right both in period and in mood. The 
struggle between democratic Athens and totalitarian Sparta was not 
unlike the struggle between the United Nations and the Axis powers 
except that, fortunately, this ended differently, with victory on the 
side of the angels. The more Athens was ravaged, the more her 
people dreamed of a new society in which the desolate and oppressed 
would come by their own again. The more Britain was bombed by 
the Luftwaffe, the more splendid became our dreams of the re- 

construction which would follow close on victory: 

“Then Sinne and Death combin’d in a firm band 
To rase the building to the very floore ; 
Which they accomplish’d, none could them withstand ; 
But Love took Grace and Beauty by the hand 
And built a nobler Palace then before.” 

The public interest in planning, to which the blitz gave a dynamic 
impulse, brought forth many great schemes of city reconstruction, 
today enshrined in many handsome folio volumes. One dream re- 
curred persistently. It was the idea of building new towns which 
would not only serve to relieve the pressure at the centres of our 
overcrowded towns and avoid suburban sprawl—the conurbations, 
to use Sir Patrick Geddes’s ugly word—but would also be in them- 
selves the living expression of a new humanist approach to re-hous- 
ing, industrial location and the socially integrated community. It 
is true that there were many who shied from the very idea. Towns 
are not things you build, they argued; towns grow. There was 
something in their point of view. It is difficult merely by planning 
to secure the loveliness ‘of a town such as Salisbury. On the other 
hand, they were apt to forget that some of the finest examples of 
town-building in Britain arose from planning. Bath did not happen ; 
it was planned. So, too, with the New Town of Ed'nburgh. So, also, 
with the lovely Regent’s Park suburb, now one of the chief adorn- 
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ments of London and saved, it seems, from our own peculiar brand 
of vandalism at the eleventh hour. 

Before we make up our minds about “this new town business” 
we have to think of the alternatives. The alternatives are all around 
us. They are to be seen in the sprawling suburbs, the dormitory 
estates, in ribbon development and in the scattering of houses jp- 
discriminately over the countryside. London and Edinburgh alike 
doubled their area between the two wars. In London, to quote 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, “the best elements, particularly the young 
married people,” moved out to the sprawling estates. Market-garden 
land was destroyed for ever. The countryside was pushed farther 
and further from the centre of our cities. It is not an alternative 
to hem people in and confine them within the towering tenements 
of vertical city development. In fact, we cannot, unless we resort 
to the most rigid compulsion, induce people on a rising standard of 
living to “make do” with cramped domestic space. Vertical de- 
velopment in the past has given rise to suburban sprawl, and sub- 
urban sprawl has resulted in vertical development in a never-ending 
circle of frustration. The one is the cause and not the cure for the 
other. Four out of five of the population of these islands live in 
towns. If we are to provide the people with the things they want 
and the things they need, biologically and spiritually—a house with 
a garden within walking distance of factory or office, within walking 
distance of the shops, the schools, the churches, the theatres and 
the recreation fields, and all within walking distance of an unspoilt 
countryside—then a policy of building new towns is irresistibly 
forced upon us. It is not something from which we should shrink ; 
it is perhaps one of the most challenging and exciting adventures 
to which any generation has been called. It is in this spirit that 
the Reith Committee conceived its task as nothing less than “to 
conduct an essay in civilisation, by seizing an opportunity to design, 
evolve and carry into execution for the benefit of coming genera- 
tions the means for a happy and gracious way of life.” 

An essay in civilisation! Not for them the soulless tenement or 
the dormitory suburb; not for them the hurriedly built and ill- 
defined trading estate with its residential annexe. 

“Come, friendly bombs, and rain on Slough ; 

It isn’t fit for humans now.” 

Come, garden city! The report avoids this old-fashioned phrase. 
It has seldom been popular with the intelligentsia; but it is a 
phrase that still stirs the popular imagination. The Committee 
prefers the simple phrase “ new towns,” and I would not quarrel 
with that, except to say that the new town as defined, with its green 
belt (three-quarters of a mile all round), its houses, its industry, 
its shepping centre, its social facilities, its population range of 
twenty thousand to sixty thousand, fits exactly the definition of 
garden city as given by Howard when he attempted, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, to urge a revolutionary idea upon a 
reluctant world. This revolutionary idea, Mr. F. J. Osborn has 
pointed out in his recently-published Green-Belt Cities, was as 
old as Moses. The report encourages us, even if it does not exhort 
us, to obey the first rule of the town-planning decalogue, “ ‘Thou 
shalt not permit cities to expand indefinitely,” and to see to it 
that, just as every Jerusalem has its Samaria, so London, Man- 
chester and Glasgow shall have their daughter towns. 

What sort of life will people lead in these new towns? Will they 
be healthier? Will they be happier? It is easy to answer that they 
will be healthier. That we know as a matter of certainty. The 
infantile mortality rate in Welwyn Garden City and in Letchworth 
is much lower than the average for Britain as a whole; is equal 
to the New Zealand rate, and is only a quarter of the child slaughicr 
imposed by great industrial cities such as Glasgow. When people 
were moved from the Hulme district of Manchester to the more 
spacious environment of Withenshawe every disease-rate fell by half 
within three years. They would be healthier, certainly. Happiness 
is not a thing one can plan for, except that happiness is partly con- 
ditioned by health, or its absence, and partly by the fulfilment of 
our profounder biological needs. We know, said Lewis Mumford 
recently, that there are certain urban patterns which make for 4 
continuation of the race, and that there are certain patterns that 
make for its final extinction. The new town will help us to stay 
the decline—now inevitable—in our population. But happiness in 
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the deeper sense, what of that? It is not to be expected that the 
new towns will provide all the diversity of cultural interest at 
present available—in theory, at any rate—in our metropolitan civili- 
sation. At the same time, if dispersal of population and industry 
into new towns is now the Government’s policy—and it is—then a 
plan for the dispersal of the arts, taking the best to the most, is 
equally essential. 

The new small towns will develop a cultural life of their own, 
and if in every aspect of art we are to be a nation of performers as 
well as spectators, then the new towns will help this process. I 
myself was brought up in a small industrial town in the West of 
Scotland. It had grown from an old handloom weaving village 
before it was caught up in the tidal wave of industrialism. It had 
a vigorous local life, a sense of community which nothing has been 
able to kill. Even when industrialism was doing its worst, and 
the people were housed in. slums so bad that their like is hardly 
to be found today, its citizens were always conscious of the fact 
that just beyond the outskirts lay the orchard country of Clydeside, 
with the river winding and twisting through a landscape so serene 
that Neil Munro could only compare it with the Seine between 
Rouen and Les Andelys. There is no doubt that for them that back- 
ground of unspectacular but beautiful countryside was a permanent 
factor making for happiness in their lives. Since then I have lived 
in Paris, in Geneva, in Moscow and, for ten years, in London. 
I know most of the capitals of Europe, and I know the delights 
that they offer to their citizens. But beneath the glitter and attrac- 
tion of our great-city life today there is a vast harvest of frustrated 
lives. There are hidden costs in the swollen city which tend to be 
disregarded, so much disregarded that people have not yet recovered 
from the shock of Robert Sinclair’s statement just before the war 
—a statement backed by cold statistics—that one out of three of the 
population of the County of London dies in the workhouse. 

Have we enough space in our crowded island for new towns? 
What of our agricultural land? What of the falling birthrate, and 
will there be enough people to fill these new towns? These are 
inevitable questions. The answer to the first two is that even if 
we decide to provide in new towns, and extensions of existing 
small towns, for as many as six million people to be dispersed from 
our huddled cities, the total area required for all the houses, indus- 
tries and the necessary services amounts to one per cent. of all the 
unbuilt-on land in Britain. The answer to the second, I suggest, 
is that if we attempt to rehouse our city populations at our present 
high densities (assuming that we all agree that suburban sprawl 
must be avoided) then a very rapid decline in our population is 
inevitable. There is, moreover, the consideration that, although 
the population begins to decline, the number of individual families 
will increase for many years. 

The new town as the basis of city development will give a dynamic 
to our programme for building four million new homes. It will 
afford the ordinary citizen, his wife and his family a better and 
more harmonious existence than any that is open to them now. 


HOW TO HEAT THE HOME 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 

RCHITECTS and engineers, City Fathers and local authorities, 
A and equally all women’s organisations, should consider and 
discuss the Report on our “ Domestic Fuel Policy,” published last 
week, Simply and concisely this comprehensive statement sets forth 
reasons why our present heating services are inadequate; the 
objectives to be achieved in urban and rural areas, and recommenda- 
tions for further research into fuels and appliances, smoke abatement 
and our long-term programme. 

To ensure adequate standards of heating in the home means, from 
every man’s point of view, providing fuels and appliances, of quality 
at an appropriate price. From every woman’s point of view, it means 
conditions of greater health and comfort for all her family with the 
minimum of dirt and labour. Not so long ago I touched on district 
heating in the columns of The Spectator, and showed how large 
district heating-plants supplying heat and hot water to a number of 
buildings would burn bituminous coal in their boilers with a working 
eficiency of 85 per cent. or more, as against the domestic fire’s 
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efficiency of 20 per cent. or less, whilst our atmosphere need no longer 
be polluted by columns of smoke and grit, not to mention the 
sulphurous and ammonia gases. 

In addition to district heating, the Report recommends that 
“central heating plants should be accepted as the main means of 
heating blocks of flats or single large houses.” Take, for instance, a 
large block of flats which I know in London containing over 1,300 
flats, and housing about 5,000 people. If such a block had been built 
before World War I, it is almost certain that each tenant would have 
had to make arrangements for heating his water as well as providing 
separate fires wherever needed in the other rooms. Think of the 
tons of coal being carted around that building ; of the housewives 
each cleaning grates and clearing ashes ; of all the additional washing 
and room-cleaning because of those individual fires. As it is, this 
small self-contained township has a central-heating plant installed 
which is worked by a series of boilers in its own boiler-house. These 
boilers consume 5,000 tons of coke a year, or the extraordinarily low 
amount of one ton of coke per head for all the heat and hot water 
needed for that community. The boilers have a capacity of 40,000,000 
British Thermal Units per hour, and can cope with the maximum 
demand for heat and hot water, which has, of course, been worked 
out mathematically by the engineers. 

Even greater efficiency will result when central heating, run by 
thermostatically controlled gas boilers, has been brought down to a 
more economic level. At present, scientists and industrial experts are 
constantly endeavouring to cut down costs in each new installation ; 
but in spite of its being a little expensive, there are many thousands 
of plants in operation today in London alone. The advantage of such 
a system is that it cuts out all transport costs—driver’s time and 
wages, petrol, tyres, lorries and so forth—as well as being one of the 
most economical methods of heating known as far as loss of heat is 
concerned, because such losses can be watched and controlled. 

In present-day circumstances there is no reason why modern gas 
works cannot be erected adjacent to or near the pithead and make a 
further saving of transporting coal in bulk. If we can build a 
“Pluto” pipeline from Liverpool to the Rhine, there is no reason 
why gas should not be brought to urban areas by similar methods, 
thus avoiding the obnoxious fumes from and unsightliness of a 
modern gasworks in the midst of congested and built-up areas. I 
know one gas company that sells 4,000,000 therms of gas a year 
for gas central heating alone. This is a terrific figure because one 
therm of gas contains 100,000 British Thermal Units. If this heating 
was done by solid fuel, it would amount to at least 20,000 tons. 
Again, think of the traffic congestion saved because this source 
of heat goes quietly through underground mains instead of through 
our busy city streets. 

In Great Britain about one-third of our families still have to heat 
their bath water in saucepans, kettles and other small containers. 
Even so, this country had before the war a considerably higher fuel 
consumption per house than Germany, and very little less than the 
U.S.A. In spite of this high consumption, it is generally agreed that 
our homes are on an average much cooler than German homes, 
whilst they are certainly a lot colder than American. This is chiefly 
because of the wastefulness and inefficiency of our heating systems 
on which I have already touched, and also because houses abroad 
are better insulated. 

If the external walls, ground floor and roof, windows and doors 
of a dwelling are properly insulated, the full value of a heating 
system can be both calculated and realised, whether it be by gas, 
electricity, oil or by a large central-heating plant. The U.S.A, 
has probably carried insulation in the homes farther than any other 
country. There, “ weather-stripping "— which means placing a thin 
inter-locking strip of sheet metal around all doors and windows to 
seal the frames against draughts and leakage of heat—and double- 
sheet-glass windowpanes—which prevent the leakage of heat by 
radiation through the exterior of buildings, have not only brought 
the heating of dwellings under the control of occupants, but enabled 

annual fuel costs, upkeep of appliances, replacements, etc., to be 
estimated correctly and in relation to the input and output of heat 
In present conditions, the average home in this country loses 80 pet 
cent. of its heat either up the chimney or through single-glass 
window-panes, doors, walls, floors and roof. In other words, if your 
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coal costs you £4 a ton, you enjoy only 16s. worth of heat from 
it. Can we continue to afford the hardship and discomfort of such 
waste ? 

By far the most important consideration, however, in connection 
with the heating of our homes, offices and factories, is the health 
of their occupants, which, in turn, is largely dependent upon the 
purity of our atmosphere. The age of industry and speed has meant 
that objectionable gases, and even solid particles, are belched forth 
into our atmosphere, almost wholly as a result of the burning of 
coal and its by-products. Its ill-effects on plant and animal life, on 
materials and on our buildings are incalculable. The most important 
ill-effects of atmospheric pollution are:—damage to crops and loss 
of yield ; increase of rickets and respiratory diseases ; loss of daylight 
and ultra-violet light, loss of visibility ; deterioration of buildings 
and materials ; extra amount of cleaning and laundry, and extra 
labour involved. 

It is estimated that the cost of pollution for which domestic coal 
fires are responsible probably amounts to as much as 7s. per head 
of our population, and the cost of redecoration in a city like Man- 
chester, 3s. per head per annum. Extra laundry for industrial 
working-class households is estimated at 6d. per head per week more 
for soap and cleaning materials for a Manchester family as compared 
with an agricultural family. If Manchester parks existed under rural 
conditions, replacement of dead plants would amount to only about 
£80 a year; whereas the actual cost, under prevailing industrial 
conditions, is £1,500 a year. The annual national cost of damage 
due to smoke is about £21,000,000 ; to damage by sulphur dioxide 
about £20,000,000; and to loss due to unburnt smoke about 
£4,000,000. This conservative estimate of £45,000,000 is almost 
wholly attributable to, and can be divided equally between, railway 
and industrial activities on the one hand, and domestic heating—the 
coal fire—on the other. 

Smoke abatement has been tackled strenuously and successfully in 
New York. The line taken there is to encourage the use of 
smokeless fuels; to insist that all new or reconstructed heating 
apparatus be submitted for approval to a Smoke Prevention Depart- 
ment ; to carry out a continuous campaign by Press and radio, and 
to encourage district heating. As a New York expert reports, “ Both 
sulphur and soot will keep coming from thousands of small fires so 
long as these exist. The best thing is to discourage them, to encourage 
further use of electricity, gas and public service steam. This concen- 
trates as much coal burning as possible in a few large plants, where 
inspection is easy and large scale devices for fume and smoke reduc- 
tion can be used.” If we wish to keep this land of our green and 
pleasant, now is the time for those responsible to do something 
about it. 


POULTRY BLACK MARKET 
By WALTER WILKINS 


HE question of the poultry black market lately cropped up 

again in the Commons. The usual evasive action was taken ; the 
matter was “under discussion,” but it was not really of great 
importance, because it was estimated that only about 1 per cent. of 
the available poultry supplies were being sold at more than the 
control prices, and the Ministry inspectors were really most vigilant. 
It was the usual preposterous shirking of the issue. Why is it so 
shirked? For the facts are so entirely different. It is, indeed, 
extremely doubtful whether more than 1 per cent. of the poultry 
killed for human consumption in this land are sold at control 
prices ; and if most of the birds at present being bought and sold 
at fantastic prices in the country markets were properly described 
nearly every market salesman and nearly every poultry-dealer in the 
land would be liable to prosecution every week. 

And it is time someone made it absolutely, publicly, clear that the 
very great majority of birds for killing are sent to the local weekly 
livestock markets, but they are never sold as killing poultry ; they 
are variously described as “stock cockerels,” “growing chickens,” 
“feeding chickens,” “laying hens "—as “stock” birds of some kind 
or another. Present prices for “stock cockerels” weighing six or 
seven pounds are somewhere around 25s. For “laying hens” (fat, 
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old birds long past their economic usefulness as egg-producers ang 
weighing eight pounds or so) prices sometimes rise to 40s. The 
average price per live pound at which these various kinds of “ stock” 
poultry are sold is about 4s. And so it goes on, year after year, and 
nothing is ever done about it. The authorities must be well aware 
that no poultry-keeper in his senses ever buys stock birds at an 
auction market. He buys them direct from a reputable breeder, 
It is all done so obviously that it seems almost pointless to draw 
public attention to it. 

It is equally obvious that the simple remedy is to make the sale 
of stock poultry at these markets illegal—this would not affect the 
bona fide buyer or seller of genuine stock birds in the slightest 
degree—and to direct that all killing poultry should be distributed 
through the existing egg and/or poultry packing-stations (if there 
are any of the latter still functioning). There is no appreciable 
black market in eggs, because egg-producers are generally satisfied 
with the control price and because egg-marketing is really 
firmly controlled. It might be argued that if table-poultry were 
similarly marketed they would have to be similarly subsidised in 
order to ensure a worth-while price to the producer and at the same 
time keep the retail price within the means of the average housewife. 
Some more facts, then. Approximately 16 pounds of feeding-stuffs 
will rear a four-pound chicken. The same amount of food will pro- 
duce approximately 24 eggs. For his two-dozen eggs the producer 
receives 6s. 6d. At the present control price of 1s. 4d. per live pound 
the chicken producer would receive §s. 4d. for his four-pound bird. 
Not good enough, comparatively. No; but it will be seen that 
1s. 8d. per pound would make it well worth his while, especialiy if 
it is pointed out that he can produce two four-pound chickens in 
approximately the same time as it takes to rear a pullet to the laying 
stage and with approximately the same food consumption ; and 
1s. 8d. per liveweight pound to the producer should mean no more 
than 2s. 6d. per pound for the dressed bird to the consumer, given 
an equitable system of distribution on “ packing station” lines, Is 
this more than the average housewife can afford? She is probably 
paying a great deal more for her black market bird—if the “ average” 
housewife ever sees one. Incidentally, the present legitimate retail 
price is 2s. 93d. per pound. 

It might be further argued that two dozen eggs are of greater 
nutritional value than a four-pound chicken, and that table-poultry 
production is not therefore to be encouraged, since it would not be 
making the best use of the available foodstuffs. And the answer is 
that nothing could be more calculated to encourage table-poultry 
production, of the most uneconomic kind, than the present system, 
or, rather, the present complete lack of system. (Ill wager that if 
the total amount of “tail corn” consumed by all the overgrown 
six-to-ten-pound “stock cockerels” which are black-marketed 
annually could be computed and made known it would shock the 
public out of its apathy.) Amd it is not suggested that table-poultry 
production should be excessively encouraged, but simply that all the 
surplus cockerels and hens which are the inevitable by-products of 
egg-production should be killed at the proper age and evenly dis- 
tributed at fair prices to producer and consumer ; that those poultry- 
keepers whose holdings and general conditions are best suited to 
the economic production of small, quick-growing table-birds should 
be encouraged to rear them to their fullest capacity without in- 
curring the continual risk of prosecution (slight as it is!) ; and that 
the whole furtive business of poultry-marketing should be cleaned 
up without delay. It ought to have been cleaned up long ago. 
When I first became aware of it some years ago I sent a rather angry 
description of local practice to a Left-wing journal—for in those 
days, so help me! I had Socialistic leanings. I was told, if I remem- 
ber aright, that it was an “ excellent piece,” but that it would attract 
wide attention—and was I prepared to allow local investigation? 1 
was not so prepared ; for I could guess only too well what might 
heppen here would perhaps be vicious prosecution of some 
normally law-abiding cottager or small-town “ higgler,” and the real 
ringleaders, the primary instigators of the thing, would go scot- 
free. And then, as now, it was not merely a “ local ” matter ; it was 
a country-wide racket. It was then, as it is still, a case for the 
complete revision of a “control” which seems to have been 
designed with every possible loophole for evasion. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


of being rational and to surrender ourselves without reproach 
to the delights of infantilism. I spent a morning last week following 
the boat-race between Oxford and Cambridge. In principle this 
contest should have left me unmoved; in practice I developed 
during those twenty minutes a savage sense of identification with 
one side and a savage desire that the other side should lose. In 
the after vacancy, when all was over and my side had won, I sub- 
jected to cold scrutiny the state of almost girlish emotion through 
which I had just passed. It was surely disgraceful that a man who 
prides himself on his detachment should for the space of twenty 
minutes have been swept by gusts of wholly unwarranted partisan- 
ship. What did it matter to me one way or another whether eight 
young men whom I had never known, and whom I was unlikely 
ever to know, could propel a boat from Putney to Mortlake with 
greater speed than that achieved by cight other young men, equally 
remote and equally unknown? It not as if I myself 
had ever been a neat practitioner of aquatic sports. My own rowing 
days were brutish and short. There was a time, during my first 
year at Balliol, when I formed part of what was known as “the 
Morrison Fours.” The memory of that experience does not fill 
me with gratification or pride. There was the training period when 
with knees blue with cold I would run round the parks before 
breakfast ; there were the chill afternoons when one walked down 
to the barge past Merton and Christ Church meadows ; there was 
the soap-sud congestion of the changing-room, when my dislike 
of nudity merged with my dislike of stuffy cold. Then the boat 
was wet and heavy, the loofah cn which I sat was wet and light, 
the oars were dripping and enormous, and I myself incompetent 
and damp. A man on the bank would jump off his bicycle and 
say things to me through a megaphone which were sharp and rude. 
And when the race eventually took place, I felt bound to attribute 
the truly disgraceful performance of my own boat to the fact that 
Nature had never, even in her wildest moments, intended me to 
be an oar, 


I‘ is salutary, I suppose, to abandon at moments all pretence 


was 


* * * * 


I have been assured by those who practise the art of rowing 
that, if and when one rises above the standard of the Morrison 
Fours, if and when one reaches the stage of a college eight, this 
impression of wet clumsiness tends to disappear. One acquires 
instead a sense of unity in diversity, a sense of beautifully pro- 
portioned rhythm, which is symphonic in character and which gives 
some meaning to that silly expression “the poetry of motion.” I 
am prepared to believe this assertion and to regard oarsmen as 
artists who combine physical dexterity with a definite, if unrealised, 
aesthetic purpose. My respect for them is not untinged with 
sympathy. For of all athletes they have the shortest flowering 
season ; all too soon will come the day when they hang up their 
varnished oars above the mantelpiece, when they drape their pink 
or blue caps across the photographs of dispersed or forgotten 
eights, when they become anxious lest their fine chest muscles turn 
to fat, and when wistfully they don their Leander scarfs and watch 
other men, not so much younger than they are, performing the very 
same evolutions as they, but four years before, performed them- 
selves. Yet this respect and sympathy does not imply any con- 
tinuous interest on my part in the art of rowing, nor can it account 
for the fact that in this year 1946 I found myself startled by my 
partisanship. There must be some other reason to explain why, 
on the morning of March 3oth, I should suddenly have become 
excited. 

* * * * 

Is it that, slumbering like some old toad within me, I have an 
Oxford feel? My affection for my old university is undying, my 
loyalty to her is beyond question, my gratitude for all she did for 
me is deep and strong. But I trust that these respectable emotions 
are by now freed from all boyish partisanship, from every competi- 
uve tinge. I am wholly unaware of any feeling of hostility, even 
of rivalry, towards Cambridge. I consider her architecture much 


superior to that of Oxford; I admit that her intelligence is more 
precise and perhaps even more alert; and I regard each of our 
older universities as an equal champion of a long tradition of 
humanism and amenity. Yet even if some infantile emotions of 
rivalry still persisted, I doubt whether they would find expression 
in a race between two boats. My excitement last Saturday must 
have been due to other causes. I regret to confess that it was due 
to mass emotion. A boat race in the first place is one of the most 
concentrated of all human competitions. It is concentrated in time, 
since it lasts for no more than twenty minutes and its result is final; 
it is concentrated in space, since it is rowed over a prescribed 
cours: which can be followed on the map. It is also concentrated 
numerically; of the eighteen participants, nine are bound to win 
and nine are bound to lose. This sense of concentration is en- 
hanced by the contrest between the rowers and the crowds; on the 
one hand you have several hundred thousand men, women and 
children lining the banks, multiform in appearance, intense in 
expectation, and quite unable to affect the issue one way or the 
other; on the other hand you have two slim boats containing cigh- 
teen men, uniform in appearance, extremely mobile, and deciding 
the issue by the conjoint movements of their arms and backs and 
thighs. This contrast betweer the many and the few, between the 
static and the dynamic, heightens the sense of concentration; it is 
only human that one should seek, even artificially, to exaggerate the 
contrast by identifying oneself, not with the whole eighteen, but 
with nine. One thus, even if all other emotions are absent, expouses 
the cause of one of the two sides and desires it to win. 
* * * * 

One’s reason is numbed, one’s emotions are heightened, by the 
actual beauty of the scene. The sun on that March morning peered 
through the early mist, turning breweries into palaces and gas- 
works into mosques and minarets. Expectation was enhanced by 
the long pause which preceded the start; the river steamer on 
which I was a passenger attached herself in mid-stream to two 
other little steamers ; the hawsers which connected them creaked 
gently in the silence, making a marine noise. Suddenly all became 
animation ; a distant roar arose from the river banks; the throb 
of our own engines shook the deck; and everything at the same 
moment started to move forward, tugs and police launches, pleasure 
steamers and picket boats, all dashing towards Hammersmith in a 
sudden wave. There ahead of us were the two eights, slim and 
scintillating, frail and powerful; the sun flashed upon their oars 
and upon the water circles that they left behind them; the 
coxswain in the dark blue blazer seemed to my inexpert eye to be 
ahead of the coxswain in the light blue blazer ; from the banks came 
shouts of encouragement among which I detected a shout of 
“Cambridge!” It was at that moment that I was assailed by my 
Quida mood. “ Oxford!” I replied, at first in a reserved undertone, 
but subsequently quite loud. The senior burgess of my university, 
a calm and scholarly man, came up to me and took me by the arm. 
“We are leading,” he whispered, not wishing to betray exultation ; 
“we are leading by two lengths.” We? We? What were we? A 
helicopter at that moment passed close overhead ; the shadow of its 
large propeller flickered upon the backs of my fellow-passengers 
massed in front. In the roar of its engines I raised my voice 
again. “ Oxford! ” I shouted at the Repository of Messrs. Harrods. 

* * * * 

“Tt is pleasant,” remarked Horace, “to be idiotic when circum- 
stances are suitable.” But it was something more than that. It was 
agreeable on that beautiful spring morning to recover for a moment 
the atmosphere of pre-war days.. It was agreeable to feel that all 
those people on the banks were united in a common excitement. 
It was comforting to believe that our sporting instinct, which is so 
closely allied to tolerance, was as active and as corporate as ever. 
It was consoling, after those twenty minutes of excitement, to 
recover one’s outward calm without losing one’s inner satisfaction. 
And it was a delight—I’ll be blowed if it wasn’t—to know that 
Oxford had won. 
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The Lyrical Trend in English Painting. At the Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco Gallery. 

Tuts is another of those elegant loan exhibitions which are 
becoming a pleasantly familiar feature at the Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco Gallery. It is a pleasure for irascible anglophiles like 
myself to see such rarely visible examples of the native masters as 
are gathered together by Mr. Roland, working shoulder to shoulder 
with Miss Browse and side by side with Mr. Delbanco. The pictures 
are on the whole excellently selected and pleasantly displayed. 
Turner is particularly well represented, so is Whistler ; there are 
superb Samuel Palmers, a good late Gainsborough landscape, a good 
Blake and a fine Richard Wilson. Lyrical contemporary and near 
contemporary English painting, on view upstairs, is well served as 
to the Innes-Derwent Lees-John trend, but less well in the subsequent 
generation of Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland. There is, how- 
ever, a fine Alexander Cozens by John Piper, which effectively 
balances the superb John Piper by Alexander Cozens downstairs. 

Certain gaps are noticeable and doubtless justifiable on practical 
grounds. Really to cover the lyrical trend in English painting one 
would need to start with the illuminations of the 12th-century 
Winchester School, include a Nicholas Hillyarde miniature or two 
and a major Rowlandson watercolour. The first two of these con- 
tingencies are probably beyond the practical possibilities even of so 
adventurous a gallery, whilst the latter is an excusable oversight. 
One gap, however, might better be described as a gaping wound, and 
that is the total absence of John Constable from these lyrical 
festivities. Surely no one could possibly suppose Constable to be 
less lyrical than his artistic descendant Wilson Steer, unless the 
dampness of Steer’s picture in this exhibition indicates lyricism. 
Equally almost any Constable is more lyrical than the peculiarly drab 
William Nicholson on view, and Constable is at least as poetic and 
English as the brisk and bright French landscapes of Matthew Smith. 
One final complaint I address not to the gallery but to the owner of 
that exquisite little Palmer oil called “The Hop Garden.” It 
would be a service to the work of a fine painter if the owner of this 
treasure would remove it from its hideous “ real gold” photo-frame 
and reframe it so that the spectator could gain an idea of the colour 
of the picture. 

However, the show as a whole is a delight whether it is visited 
merely as a good show of pictures or—more pretentiously viewed, 
as “ The Lyrical Trend in English Painting.” MrIcHAEL AYRTON. 


THE CINEMA 


Revived at the Tivoli. 
At the Empire. 





“The Seventh Veil.’’ “The Postman 


Always Rings Twice.”’ 
I was overseas when The Seventh Veil was released, and it was an 
interesting experience to see it for the first time last week and to 
examine the first impact of a film already known to be an enormous 
commercial success. The opportunity to be wise after the event 
gapes irresistibly. Here is a box-office intoxicant which is neither 
sweet champagne nor devil’s brew. The story is reasonably adult ; 
the market value of the stars not fabulous (for in America, where 
the film is doing phenomenally well, Mr. James Mason is as yet 
scarcely known). Have we not here a demonstration that a good 
story filmed with assurance, carefully cast, smoothly directed and 
tautly edited can mean more to the man-in-the-street—heaven bless 
his percipience—than all the bally-hooed sensationalism of screaming 
superlatives? 

It seems to me that The Seventh Veil belongs to a type of film 
which the British industry has never previously achieved. It is an 
example of the intelligent, medium-priced picture made with great 
technical polish which has represented for Hollywood the middle 
path between the vulgar and the highbrow. If the British film 
industry is to satisfy a bigger proportion of the home market and 
then—having thus reduced our subservience to the American in- 
dustry-——is boldly to compete for markets overseas, I am convinced 
that businesslike films like The Seventh Veil, which are sparing 
of time, studio-space and money, should be our main stock in trade. 
And, clearly, there are countless other (and more characteristically 
British) themes to be handled in a similar manner. 

Last week I wrote of “ manner” and box-office appeal in relation 
to The Bells of St. Mary’s, and this week The Postman Always 
Rings Twice brings up a similar question. It might at first seem 
that the crime film aims to satisfy an audience need directly opposite 
to the appetite for “ goodness,” at which The Bells of St. Mary’s 
is directed. Yet The Postman Always Rings Twice also is an 
“escape” film, designed to encourage us by its revelation of essen- 
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tial decency—and it is all the more subtle in finding its decency 
in the most sordid moral circumstances. Although the behavioy; 
of the two principal protagonists could scarcely be more disagree. 
able, the audience is encouraged to feel sorry for a pair of nice 
murderers who are carefully denied the dignity of tragedy and 
given instead a sugar-coating of sentiment. The glamorous wife of 
an elderly café-keeper enters into an intrigue with the hired man; 
they decide to dispose of her amiably stupid husband, and do » 
entirely for reasons of lust. The intricacies of an exciting plot 
carry us via the courtroom to the dénouement and to the final 
implication that we have after all been concerned with a manifesta- 
tion of true love. Now it is admirable that the cinema should find 
some good in all evil, for we badly need some grey moral shades 
to relieve the dazzle of alternating black and white. But here the 
tragic theme is evaded, and we have instead a bloody but senti- 
mental love story with which the audience can identify itself with- 
out undue discomfort. It is interesting to recall that the earlier 
French version—La Derniére Tournant—of this James M. Cain 
novel was less ingenious and exciting, but more convincing in its 
characterisation. The fault does not lie with Lana Turner, John 
Garfield, and most certainly not with Cecil Kellaway, as the deceived 
husband. It is the scripting and direction of the film which provide 
the sentimentality. 

In my opinion there is no evidence that a film cannot expect 
commercial success unless it enables the audience to identify itself 
with a sentimentalised hero or heroine. Indeed, the success of 
The Seventh Veil, which attempts an intellectual rather than a senti- 
mental estimate of its protagonists, is in itself proof to the contrary, 
On the other hand, it is probably true that the public resents savagely 
critical analysis. Seeing once again, after twenty years, Erich von 
Stroheim’s Greed, which was recently revived by the New London 
Film Society, I felt that the commercial failure of this great film 
was principally due to its unsympathetic characterisation. The 
courage and power of this realistic examination of human cupidity 
are magnificent, yet the feeling persists that when he made it von 
Stroheim was possessed by hatred for people as well as for poverty. 
And that is an antipathy which the public not unnaturally resents. 

A visit to The Captive Heart, consideration of which must be 
postponed until next week, will throw further light on the boundary 


between sympathetic and sentimental characterisation. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


IF LOVE WERE BURIED IN A GRAVE 


If love were buried in a grave 

Below the level of the heart 

And nothing took the sunlight save 
Compassion, love’s poor counterpart ; 


A thought, a breath, still unresigned 
To death and darkness, flying free, 
Would take a linnet’s form and find 
The dying man beneath the tree ; 


Cry sweet foreknowledge, near, ah near! 
Fly down in love’s last overflow 

And sing the secret in an ear 

That knew it once, but long ago. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE SPECTATOR for them. All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your friend, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 Ios. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 15s. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 


“ ORGANISING HEALTH” 


Siz.—Since with your characteristic bias towards Socialistic legislation as 
fer as the medical profession is concerned you have extolled the merits 


of the National Health Service Bill, may I be allowed to suggest a few 


demerits that occur to us who are more familiar with the ethics of 
medicine than with political ideology? The battle which the doctors 
are fighting is the battle of everyone who resents the regimentation. of 
society in the interests of the State. Nationalisation means eventually 
the placing of enormous and decisive power in the hands of a Minister 


or a band of men in close conjunction with him. The only interest which 


the citizens at large have in the concern is to pay for it. When a party 
has so large a majority it can override all opposition however reasonable, 
although in actual voting strength in the country the Government may 
not even represent the majority of votes. 

The country has given no mandate for a National Health Service as 





represented by this Billy and the majority of the medical men who are 
asked to carry out its provisions are against many of its proposals. We 
desire that medical aid of every kind should be within reach of everyone. 
Our objections are to the methods of achieving that end. No government 
has the right to veto a doctor practising in any district any more than 
it has the right to prohibit a journalist from commencing a new news- 
paper in an area which is already supplied with local journals. No 
government has the right to confiscate practices at their own price. We 
have bought our practices, and when we sell them the buyer takes the 
risk of losing any patient who is dissatisfied. The practice represents 
our insurance for retirement, and it is iniquitous that after years of hard 
and conscientious work we should have to accept any figure of com- 
pensation that the Government deems equitable. I think it would be 
hard to find any doctor or patient who is satisfied with the panel system. 
Both are conscious of that sense of obligation which is so destructive to 
the perfect trust that is necessary in our profession. The present pro- 
posals make the whole nation panel patients with all the accompanying 
feeling of restraint and doubt on the patient’s part and the sense of not 
being trusted on the part of the doctor. 

Salaries are no doubt necessary in cases where the posts are largely 
administrative and where a close individual relationship does not occur, 
but to pay a government salary to a general practitioner is to destroy 
to a large extent the complete trust that a patient has in his doctor. The 
Government could easily have formulated a scheme whereby every 
individual was insured. He could then call in what doctor he pleased 
who would charge fees agreed upon by the Government, and these fees 
would be met on the presentation of quarterly, accounts. Neither doctor 
nor patient would then feel under any obligation, and there would be no 
reservations or doubts, nor any sense of getting something cheap on the 
part of the patient ; and the doctor would have no grievance about being 
inadequately paid. Our past experiences in connexion with the capitation 
fee gives us no confidence whatever in government supervision of our 
finances: —Yours, &c., A. E.. Moore. 

‘ Lavernock,” 45 Station Road, Histon, Cambs. 


UNDERPAID DOCTORS 


Sir,—My experience as a panel doctor has been quite different from that 
of your correspondent Dr. Taylor. Last year was the cheapest year’s 
motoring I have ever had since 1929 owing to the very low depreciation 
incurred by an old car. I went 8,100 miles at a cost of 2.2d. per mile. 
I have only one car, and it has certainly been very awkward trying to 
manage when the car was in dock. As to his remark about medical 
certificates, I think that any doctor who fills in more than some Io per 
cent. of these is a bad manager ; his dispenser should do it for him. I 
wonder what Dr. Taylor would think of a business man who wrote his 
ywn letters and filled in his own forms, I think that he will find the 
Purchase Tax that he pays on drugs works out at only a very small 
percentage of the price he receives for his medicines. Finally he says, 


“What national scheme can avoid being loaded with paper by the ton, 
ind records and reports by the million?” Surely one of the greatest 
idvances that we all expect from a State Health Service is to find really 
well-kept notes for our patients. When I had to examine a battalion 
of regulars before mobilisation at the outbreak of war I was greatly 
impressed by the beautifully kept notes for the men; one could see at 


a glance what their previous medical history had been. At present there 
s remendous waste of medical energy in re-examining patients 
ess times without having access to their past medical history. More 
paper work and more secretarial asistance will cause a real advance in 
the standards of British medicine.—Yours faithfully, 


» 


2 Lexden Road, Colchester. M. E. LAMParD 
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THE EDITOR 
«« ANCILLARY’ 


The dental profession has been, and is now more so, in need of skilled 
assistance and qualified ancillaries for the treatment of minor dental 
affections and for the dissemination of health propaganda, Far from 
lowering the standard of treatment or the status of the profession, the 
employment of skilled assistants, hygienists or nurses would do more than 
anything else to raise the general standing of the profession. Actually I 
would go very muc. further than the recommendations of the Teviot 
Report. I would introduce a course of study and training ending with 
1 qualification such as the D.N.D. (dental nursing diploma), which would 
enable the dental surgeon to have in his surgery an assistant who would 
and could carry out any of the minor oral procedures, and give intelligent 
assistance with the work of the surgeon himself. In any case, under the 
National Health Scheme the possibilities of these nurses setting up in 
private practice would hardly arise. 

Mr. Samson makes the following statement in his article: “In brief, 
the Dentists’ Register, which is so carefully guarded by Act of Parlia- 
ment, is to be opened to persons whose training and skill will be—must 
be, by virtue of their abbreviated training instruction—of a lower standard 
than at present required of practising dentists.” Mr. Samson qualified so 
long ago that he seems to have forgotten the extent of his training. Of 
the four or five years’ training two years were spent on dental mechanics. 
During the remaining years were crammed the study of medicine, anatomy 
and physiology, surgery, radiology, pathology, bacteriology, anaesthesia, 
materia medica, &c., and, in addition, all the special branches of the 
science and practice of dental surgery. Does Mr. Samson pretend that 
in a two years’ course of study an intelligent girl cannot be trained to 
perform with intelligence and skill the simple prophylactic dental pro- 
cedures? Experience has already shown that practising dental hygienists 
can do these and more with an efficiency and skill equal to, if not greater 
than, our own. Further, Mr. Samson calls these people half-trained. Not 
at all. They are, and will be, highly trained to do the work prescribed 
for them. Again, there is no intention of opening the Dentists’ Register 
to these people. They will have a register of their own. The medical 
nurse is not to be found in the register of qualified medical practitioners. 

In the third paragraph of his article, Mr. Samson is guilty of misreading 
the Teviot Report. Without his bracketed comments the following state- 
ment is made: “ Becoming bolder it” (the Teviot Report) “does not 
hesitate to include among the duties these ancillary workers might per- 
form the following all-embracing items: Scaling, cleaning and polishing 
of teeth. Applying and renewing dressings or temporary fillings. Dental 
inspection. Conservation of the teeth. Extraction of the teeth. Work in 
the mouth in connection with the provision of dentures or dental appli- 
ances.” If the Report had been read carefully it would have been seen 
that these functions of the ancillary workers were suggested by the people 
giving evidence to the Committee. It is a gross error to draw the conclu- 
sion that the Committee has accepted the opinions of its witnesses. In 
point of fact, the Teviot Committee recommends in Paragraph 192 that 
“the functions of the ancillary workers we have described as dental 
hygienists should be limited to the scaling, cleaning and polishing of 
teeth and the instruction of patients in the technique of oral hygiene. 
These functions should not include the applying or removing of dressings 
or temporary fillings or other conservative procedures. Their work should 
be conducted throughout under the responsible direction of dentists. By 
‘responsible direction’ we mean four things: a dentist should examine 
the patient before the work is carried out by the dental hygienist ; he 
should give directions as to what is to be done; he should see the 
patient after the work has been carried out and he should be readily 
available throughout.”—Yours faithfully, J. J. Hopson. 

The Grange Cottage, Newbold-on-Stour, Warwickshire. 





DENTISTS ” 


S1r;—My attention has been drawn to an article in your issue of the 
15th March, on which I would ask your permission to comment. The 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Dentistry, faced with a 
critical shortage of dentists (a shortage which is likely to be prolonged 
and increased by the progressive diminution of entrants to the profession), 
recommends the desperate expedient of encouraging the employment in 
dental work of persons with a lower standard of training than that 
required by the present Dental Acts for admission to the Dental Register. 
This recommendation is all the more astonishing and, I submit, disastrous, 
when one considers the result of a similar expedient adopted in similar 
circumstances in 1921. In that year the Dental Register contained only 
5,831 names, and to meet this scarcity 6,723 unqualified dental practi- 
tioners were admitted to the Register by Act of Parliament. Commenting 
upon this measure in a letter to me in February, 1945, a high official of 
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the British Dental Association wrote: “There is, I think, little doubt 
that one of the effects of the 1921 Act was to lower the status of the 
profession and to divert a number of men, who might otherwise have 
entered upon academic courses with a view to obtaining a dental qualifi- 
cation, to the medical rather than to the dental profession.” In con- 
firmation of the last sentence, in 1939, the last year for which figures are 
available. there were no more than 8,604 dentists on the Dental Register 
with accredited qualifications, but the Medical Register showed a total 
of some 70,000 legally-qualified doctors. 

It is an ominous circumstance that a similar movement to reduce the 
standard of medical qualification by curtailing the period of study required 
for registration is threatened by the new Health Service Bill. The 
urge for this reduction is occasioned by the necessity under the proposals 
of the Bill to double or treble the number of doctors at present available 
to carry out the medical services proposed. During the late war, the 
Coalition Government compelled the universities and licensing bodies to 
reduce by six months the period of training for medical qualification. 
This was accepted as a war measure, but in London University the 
Medical Faculty succeeded in stipulating that this curtailment would 
be reviewed year by year—a stipulation which has had the valuable 
result that the Senate at its last meeting (March) resolved that the full 
course of training should be restored with the commencement of the 
new academic year. 

As your correspondent, Mr. Samson, very justly points out, it is the 
public who would chiefly suffer, and he makes the pregnant observation : 
“Diluting a profession for no higher motive than appearing to fulfil a 
promise by statistical manoeuvring is only a political deception.” The 
Coalition Government in the Education Act, 1944, practised the same 
deception when they reduced the period of training required to attain 
the status of qualified teacher from four years (University graduates) and 
two years (training-college holders of diplom:s) to one year (new emergency 
recruits). Sir Cyril Norwood, whose authority in this matter is incon- 
testable, described this scheme as “involving the dilution of skilled with 
semi-skilled or unskilled labour.” In the case of the teaching profession, 
the outcome has already proved disastrous. Two years after the enact- 
ment of the Act, its position is so desperate through shortage of teachers 
that the Minister of Education in a puBlic speech six weeks ago made 
the defiant declaration that she would make the Act work “ whether the 
teachers were there or not.” It is clear that this attempt at dilution in 
the teaching profession has rendered a blow to its prestige from which 
it will take many years to recover and must make its recruitment ever 
more difficult.—I am, yours, &c., E. GRAHAM-LIITLE. 

House of Commons. 

§1r,.—In my former letter for “ prisoners of war” should be read “ wood- 
cutters.” A lapsus calami aut memoriae for which I apologise.—Yours, 


&c., X. 
HUNGER IN GERMANY 


S1k,—I hope you will publish this appeal from a soldier in B.A.O.R. for 
an attitude of greater realism on the part of British public opinion and 
the British Government (who are at the moment intimidated by the com- 
plaints of the more vocal section of the community) towards the question 
of food in Europe, and in particular of feeding our zone in Germany. 
Some weeks ago we were suddenly told that it would be necessary to 
cut the rations there to 1,000 calories a day; 1,700 calories a day is 
regarded as the minimum necessary to maintain health. The Germans 
had been ectting 1.500 calories for many months, and it is only because 
we have had a mild winter that the results were not more severe. We are 
now told that at the end of April it will be necessary to cut the ration 
still further to 750 calories a day—the ration that the inmates of Belsen 
were getting a year ago (a mere 20,000 compared to the 20,000,000 in the 
British zone today). These facts have been published in the newspapers 
as I have set them out, but have occasioned no undue comment in the 
country that is directly responsible for the fate of these millions, a country 
” war in 


, 


des itself on its humanitarianism and has fought a six years 
nciple that all men have a right to live. 


that pri 
defence of- the pri 

The housewives who protest indignantly against the rationing of bread, 
and the difficulties of catering for their families, are quite right—supplies 
in Great Britain are not what they should be—but they have only to 
remember that they have twice as much (2,700 calories) as many Euro- 
peans and three times as much as the Germans on their ration, quite 
apart from the unrationed goods and meals in restaurants and canteens 
that are not available elsewhere in Europe. The present Government is 
no more responsible for the world wheat shortage, directly or indirectly, 
than the Germans are. If Germany had not Leen divided by the Allied 
administration into four impossibly lopsided “ zones,” I believe that even 
in 1946 she would be able to feed herself better than we are feeding her. 
From sheer lack of imagination, the British nation (and the United States) 
are about to commit a crime without parallel in the history of Europe. 
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This callousness is all the more regrettable because of the ideals that we 
claim to represent, and its consequences all the more disastrous because 
those ideals and the whole future of Europe are at stake. The appeal of 
totalitarianism is that at the price of liberty and self-respect it guarantees 
survival for every man; as democrats we claim that we can raise man 
above the level of the beast, as well as provide for his animal needs. Any- 
body who has walked through the streets of any large German town during 
the last few weeks can see for himself that by failing to provide for their 
animal needs we have reduced the population to the level of beasts. The 
provision of a little extra food for the German urban population will not 
mean a slightly more tolerable existence, but will mean the difference 
between life and death itself. It is no exaggeration to say that as the 
spring and summer pass many workers, policemen and administrators wil] 
be unable to carry on through lack of food, and the whole precarious 
social structure will collapse. The example we are setting of petty 
racialism and gross selfishness is not the one best calculated ‘to convert 
the Germans to a liberal way of life. Even if it were economically possible 
to build a healthy social democracy in Britain on such foundations we 
should only be sowing dragon’s teeth that will bear a bitter harvest for 
the next generation.—I have the honour, Sir, to remain, your humble and 
obedient servant, A SOLDIER IN GERMANY, 


APRIL 5, 


S1r,—Mrs. Margaret Keynes is tight that it is want of imagination which 
allows the people of Britain to acquiesce in the starvation rations now 
current in the British zone in Germany. If people would try living an 
less than half what they usually eat they would begin to understand 
Then they should try one-third of their normal diet, which is what the 
Germans in our care will soon be reduced to according to present plans, 
she population of the British zone is peculiarly in our care because 
U.N.R.R.A, grants no assistance to Germans, and it should be a matter of 
shame that we are making no real sacrifice to prevent the slow starvation 
of millions. Our Government is not likely to introduce bread-rationing 
as it was avoided during the war; but voluntary economy could be 
greatly aided by reducing the weight of loaves. The price of the 4id 
loaf could be reduced to 4d. and of the small loaf from 22d. to 2id., 
and the weight of each in the same proportion, thus saving about 
Ir and 9 per cent. respectively.—Yours faithfully, H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
95 Raglan Court, Wembley. 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Sir,—The behaviour of American troops in Europe as described in an 
article in a recent issue of The Spectator will not come as a shock 
even to Americans. Life, the weekly publication bought by some four 
million U.S. citizens, published in its issue of December roth, 1945, m 
article which carried the sub-heading: “ Americans in France are Envoys 
of Ill Will.” Joe Weston, the reporter, opened the article with the 
following apology fer his countrymen: 

“As a reporter, this is the most difficult story I have ever had 
to write. I stand in no judgement on my fellow-men, but I do 
accuse American educators and American parents and American 
propagandists—the movies included—of selling an America which 
does not exist, not only to the world, but, what is worse, to Americans 
as well. When, if ever, the time comes that we Americans can see 
ourselves as we are rather than as we ought to be, then stories like 
this will never again be written.” 

Interposed between factual statements by Frenchmen and French- 
women, Joe Weston says: 

“American troops who relieved the British and Canadian spear- 
head which had taken Le Havre earlier in September, 1044, came 
to the Continent fully prepared to understand and like the French 
people. But they came with some queer ideas about the average 
Frenchman, and especially the average Frenchwoman. Many of the 
sons of Babbitt had been feasting on Dad’s lurid stories of the last 
war. Others knew France only through Hollywood’s eyes. The 
general opinion all along the line was that France was a tremendous 
brothel inhabited by 40,000,000 hedonists who spent all their time 
eating, drinking, making love and in general having a hell of a good 
time. This idea of life as she is lived suited the GI perfectly. 
Yessir! ” 

And later: 

“All this adds up to riots in Le Havre, where citizens are 
organising vigilante committees to protect their women. It adds up 
to a Paris where hold-ups, shooting and fights involving GIs are 
becoming so common that officials are contemplating putting on 4 
1 o'clock curfew.” 

It would be most regrettable if the respect the Germans obviously had 
for the GI as an enemy is not continued during the peace.—Yours 
faithfully, H. S. JANES. 

High Toby, Abinger Common, new Dorking, Surrey. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


«SHARP PRACTICE IN MALAYA” 


Sin—If, as your cerrespondent “Changi” implies, the creation of a 
Malayan Union were a punitive measure, I should not quarrel with the 
Government, provided it adduced cogent evidence of Malay (official) 
treachery and admitted the punitive motive. Bur so far the Government 
has not even hinted at such a pretext for its policy. Nor do I disagree 
with “Changi” when he admits that the negotiation of the new Malay 
agreements is reminiscent of the transactions of the East India Company. 
But in defence of the Government of that day I must protest that Captain 
Light and Sir Stamford Raffles, so far from complying with orders from 
London, exceeded them and acted as individuals. “Changi” invokes 
international law. By that law all the Malay States used to be politically 
dependent, but juridically independent. Now that jurisdiction has been 
transferred to His Majesty the King they cease, if words have meaning, to 
retain independence in any form.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD WINSTEDT. 


“FORESTS AND CLIMATE” 


Sin —I cannot agree with Mr. Ward’s opinion that forests do not largely 
affect climate. If he had known the Riviera as long as I have he would 
see evidences that they do. During the war of 1914-18 the peasants, as 
they could not get any coal, cut down large tracts of forests in the hills 
behind the Riviera, and in consequence the climate has been noticeably 
wetter and colder in the winter. So much so that the cultivation of 
lemons has been very largely given up in the district round Nice. In 
Ceylon, it is illegal to cut down trees above a certain height, as it has been 
found that the cultivation of coffee bushes in the valleys is adversely 
affected when this is done.—I have the honour, &c., 
Eastham Grange, Worcestershire. 


A CRITICISM 

Sir—Whatever is your object in publishing a piece of writing in your 
issue for March 22nd entitled “ Nature and Character,” by W. J. Turner? 
It is certainly not poetry, although it is divided into lines which profess 
to make it appear to be verse. [It makes no sense and it invites no 
thought. Why should what professes to be the leading weekly review 
publish such stuff? At any rate, the prose articles in your paper 
are intelligible, though they lack imagination, and are for the most part 
written in a very dull, prosaic English style, rather like the action of a 
labouring cart-horse. But it is an insult to the intelligence of your 
readers to print a thing hke “ Nature and Character” and pass it off 
as poetry or intelligible. I see that there is in the same issue an 
article on “Return to Tennyson,” which -is readable though not very 
sparkling or attractive. The Spectator is supposed to have a reputation 
for writing good English ; but it is certainly dull and prosaic enough at 
the present time, and for pity’s sake let us have no more of this stuff 
which is a caricature of poetry. The Spectator could or should be able 
to do better than this.—Yours truly, Wan. BuRNELL. 

Dinder Rec tory, Wells. 

[Then why read such a paper?—Ep., Spectator.] 


PARCELS FROM AMERICA 
protest at having my name dragged into a correspondence 
in your paper covering parcels from America. Mr. Wedderburn in his 
letter in a recent issue makes the following statements: That I have 
kept a record of parcels lost ; that my record shows the same results as 


CUMING BUTLER. 


Sir—I must 





his; and that I am an old friend of his. Not one of these statements is 
true. I may add that I have always discouraged my friends from sending 
parcels i the few that have been sent I have always received safely.— 
Yours faithfully, Mrs.) K. MONTGOMERY. 
33 Fu roft, George Street, Bryanston Square, W. 1. 
CARETAKER AND LABOUR GOVERNMENTS 
Sir—In one of your issues last August you said that man for man the 


Caretaker Government was stronger than the new Labour Government. 
I should now like to inquire whether, after Labour’s nine months in 


office, you are of the same opinion?—Yours faithfully, 
G. LLoyp PHELPs. 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
[Yes—Ep., Spectator] 
“VALUES IN EDUCATION ” 
SiIR,—May I correct a statement made in this article in your last number? 


It was not the Bishop of Bradford who suggested a ten years’ holiday 
for scientists, but the Bishop of Ripon, the late Dr. E. A. Burroughs.— 
Yours faithfully, J. K. Moztey. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE news that Knutsford is to be converted into a model township will 
send most minds on a quick journey to Cranford and Mrs. Gaskell. 
Though I have been familiar with the originals of her old ladies (by 
conversation with those who knew them well), Knutsford sends me toe 
the works not of a novelist but of a poet, of Lord de Tabley. One 
of the most gracious features of the new town is to be a mere. Now 
the neighbourhood has many meres, always so-called. It is the home 
of the word and the thing, and though Tennyson liked the word, he is, 
to my view, outdone in description by Lord de Tabley, who lived by 
Tabley Mere, one of the loveliest, and neighboured by a lovely hall. 
He has never, in my opinion, won quite the admiration he deserves ; so, 
by way of propaganda, I take leave to quote one whole verse of his 
“Royal Aspects of the Earth”: 
“A change: the moon descends to shake 
A veiny glory through the leaves: 
The vivid martin strikes tne lake: 
The country, like a wood of sheaves, 
Is bordered round the cup-like mere ; 
Green-hoary alders near the wheat 
Move their crisp glister: shade and clear 
Shed changes on the water sheet.” 
The description is Tabley Mere. Some perhaps would be inclined to 
say that the “ wood of sheaves” resembles rather a faggot, for stag- 


headed oaks and great elms, from whose roots the salt mines have 
sucked support, tell a sad tale. Nevertheless, the meres remain lovely, 


and are a great haunt of birds, most exhaustively studied by Mr. Coward, 
one -of our very best observers. 


Botanists as Poets 
Botanists are sometimes very bad poets—witness the lamentable verses 
written ad hoc for the else delightful Anne Pratt—but Lord de Tabley 
(who became a leading authority on the endless varieties or species of 
the blackberry) always sees his flowers and birds in a wider reference: 
“The sedge-wren tells her note, 
Dun larks in ether float, 
The uprolled clouds sustain their pageant dome, 
In velvet, sunshine fea 
Spires up the bulrush kead, 
Where rock the wild swans in their reedy home.” 
In that poem, too, “ Auguries of May,” the mere, a peculiar favourite 
of several species of swan, leaps to the eye. It is a pity that Mrs. 
Gaskell, who made the fame of at least one Tennysonian phrase, “ more 
black than ashbuds in the front of March” had not the freedom of 
Lord de Tabley’s collected poems. Incidentally, “the front of March” 
comes straight from Shakespeare 


Bridget Rediviva 

A budget of letters on that precious apple “ Scotch Bridget ” compels 
a further reference. One correspondent reports that his father grew 
the variety 60 years ago in Lancashire, and that he had not heard of it 
again till he found one recently in Bucks. He suggests that a number 
of good old apples should be revived, mentioning, as two examples, 
“Beauty of Kent” and “ Beauty of Stoke,” of which the Cat’s Head 
variety has virtually disappeared. Now Dr Durham and Mr. Fred Bulmer 
raked the Three Counties for disappearing cider apples and perry pears, 
finally collecting all those of any virtue in museum orchards. Readers 
of The Spectator helped them to recover an almost extinct variety with 
the euphonious name of “ The Bloody Turk.” One would like to see 
a similar collection of old eating apples and pears. It is hard to under- 
stand how an apple of such outstanding virtues as “Scotch Bridget” 
reported thus: “ My 






became rare. A particular virtue, new to me, is 

mother held that there was no other variety so good for mincemeat, as, 
when diced and cooked, they retained their shape and had a most 
delightful spicy’ flavour.” So there! 


In My Garden 

Some excellent vegetables, as well as apples, are unworthily neglected. 
I am told that the Dutch brown bean was quite unknown in England 
till 1915, when some seed was sent to the great Mr. Wilkes from Holland, 
and he was so much impressed that he got a ton over. A relation of 
the giver writes: “They are very easy to cultivate. Plant early May ; 
leave in the ground till they turn colour in October ; pull; hang up to 
dry ; shell and store. Soak for 12 Lours before cooking.” 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Lord Acton 


Acton: The Formative Years. By David Mathew. 
Spotusw oode. 10s. 6d. 

Most works written about the first Lord Acton have been severely 
academic. They have listed the large volumes which he read and 
the larger volumes which he planned to write. They have 
expounded his philosophy of history, described the controversies 
in which he was engaged and estimated the extent of his influence 
over other leading figures of his age. At the end of it all, Acton 
remains a little unreal or touching reality at heights too bleak and 
austere for the ordinary man. 

Bishop Mathew has taken a different line of approacn. He has 
allowed his attention to rest as much upon Acton’s antecedents and 
surroundings as upon Acton himself. He begins in 1764—seventy 
years before the historian’s birth—with Commodore Acton, the 
cousin of Edward Gibbon, and the uncle of John Acton who made 
us fortune at the court of the Two Sicilies and succeeded to a 
baronetcy with a country seat in Shropshire. General John 
Acton’s son married the heiress of the Duke of Dalberg ; John 
Dalberg-Acton, the son of this marriage, was born in the Palazzo 
Acton at Naples in 1834. Acton’s father died in 1837; three years 
later his mother married again. The second husband, Lord Leveson, 
eldest son of the first Earl Granville, brought his step-son into the 
society of the great Whig families, or rather brought him into contact 
with this society ; John Dalberg-Acton’s education at Oscott under 
Wiseman and at Munich under Déllinger was unlikely to turn him 
into a disciple of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. In fact, 
through these early years, Acton remained in a certain isolation. His 
marriage with a Bavarian second cousin, Countess Marie Arco-Valley, 
did not take him any nearer to the English families of his own class. 

Bishop Mathew’s account of those odd beginnings for a Regius 
Professor at Cambridge is most successful, and, one might add, 
most readable. There are too many adjectives in the book, but they 
are skilfully chosen and the Neapolitan environment in particular 
lends itself to adjectival description. The influence of Déllinger 
and of the Catholic school of historians is more difficult to sum- 
marise. Dé6llinger taught Acton the method of historical criticism ; 
he gave him sharp and severe standards of judgement and the habit 
of tracking everything to its source (a habit which could degenerate 
into mere labelling). Above all, Dollinger strengthened Acton’s 
deepest belief in the Christian religion. 

Ar the same time, there ~ -re things which Dollinger was tem- 
peramentally unable to teach any pupil. He could not teach intel- 
lectual humility. Acton was too noble in mind to be conceited, 
but he was intellectually proud and very sure of himself. He was, 
like his master, equally sure of the superiority of German scholar- 
ship. When he came back from Munich to England he was 
astonished to find how little the achievements and methods of this 
scholarship were known. He believed, too easily, that he had in his 
possession an instrument which could be used to vindicate the 
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prestige and restore the influence of English Catholicism. If he hag 
attempted this vindication on the lines followed earlier by Lingard 
if he had applied himself quietly, and with the labour ot years, to 
the composition of large historical works, he might have succeeded, 
He made two mistakes, each of them in its way due to the influences 
of Munich. He was more concerned to remove error chan to advance 
truth ; he underrated the silent power of vested interests. 

It is not surprising that Acton’s attempts to reach a wide public 
through the editorship of Catholic reviews ended in a failure which 
increased his isolation. Indeed, jt is interesting to speculate upon 
what might have happened to him if he had not begun a friendship 
with Gladstone. Acton represented in fact to Gladstone some of the 
qualities which Disraeli invented for his mythical figure Sidonia, 
The influence of Gladstone on Acton was not less important. Bishop 
Mathew’s book ends, logically enough, just as this friendship was 
beginning. A full account of it would require a different treatment 
and introduce new subjects. The history of Acton’s life after 186, 
is as remarkable as the history of his upbringing. In some respects it 
is a tragic history ; a good deal of it may never be told because many 
relevant facts have not been written down and have almost passed 
out of memory. In any case, Bishop Mathew is not concerned with 
these later years. None the less, his book is an excellent introduction 
to them, and should also be of interest and value to all who care to 
read of a Europe which has gone without hope of recall, at least for 
our generation. E. L. Woopwarp 


Reforming Tories 


Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform, Being the Recom- 
mendations of a Group of Conservatives. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d.) 

One of the very many advantages of organisation possessed by the 
Socialist Party over its opponents lies in the many varieties of 
method and degrees of authority with which aspects of party policy 
can be published or discussed. From the avowedly commissioned 
pamphlet to the excellent productions of the Fabian Research 
organisation a very wide range of more or less official publications 
exists discussing or stating policy with almost every degree of detail 
and authority. In the Conservative Party only two main types 
of literature exist—the official manifesto which must bear the 
imprimatur of the Leader of the party and central office propa- 
ganda which, being unable to state a positive view on any matter 
on which any minority is in disagreement, suffers from the dullness 
and want of precision and originality which heavily censored 
material must inevitably display. 

An attempt was made before the Election to get round the 
difficulty by the use of study groups officially known as “ Looking 
Ahead” Committees appointed by a central committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. A. Butler to publish reports on different 
aspects of policy. These reports were of considerable value in 
stimulating thought within the party—but failed to convince the 
public because they were unofficial pronouncements, or to win a 
large circulation because they were unattractively bound and printed 
and suffered from the flat soda-water effect of composite authorship 
Attempts like those of the Tory Reform Committee to produc: 
more definite views in a more presentable form resulted in more 
workmanlike propaganda but aroused opposition from their contro- 
versial nature, and the limited nature of the circle through whose 
efforts they were produced. 

Some Proposals for Constitutional Reform comes out of the 
“ Looking Ahead” rather than the “Tory Reform” stable, but has 
not been accorded even the limited official recognition enjoyed by 
the former series. Accordingly the reader is left somewhat mystified 
despite the attractive green dust-cover, and the imprint of a famous 
publishing firm, to know exactly whom the distinguished list ot 
authors represents, with what degree of authority they speak, why 
they came together, or with what terms of reference they produce 
a booklet on Constitutional Reform—not in the main a subject 
troubling Conservatives or likely to excite their opponents at the 
present juncture. This, however, is not the authors’ fault, and 
the reader who overcomes his mystification will find an open- 
minded and instructive jitth: discussion on almost all the current 
constitutional problems of the day—from the reform of the House § 
of Lords to the selection of Parliamentary candidates and the § 
structure and reorganisation of Government Departments 

The proposals contained in the volume are in some respects 
surprisingly radical. No hereditary peer is to sit by succession If 
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Education 


A PLEA FOR SYNTHESIS 
M. L. JACKS, M.A., Director of the 


Department of Education, Oxford University. 


\ plea for a new conception of education as 
an ordered life-long process and the business 
of the whole community, in place of the 


fragmentary, sectional 


attitude now prevalent. 


“Lucid, convincing.”"—The Times Educational 


Supplement. 


“ A very important book .. . a 


challenge to any genuine secker or worker in the 


realm of education.” 


—The Spectator. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Who shall be Educated ? 


THE CHALLENGE OF UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


W. L. WARNER, R. J. HAVIGHURST, 
AND MARTIN LOEB 


A factual statement 
the American 


system 


the extent to which 
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offers a genuine equality of opportunity for 


all children. 
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THESE 
REMARKABLE 
MEN 


JOHN A. PATTEN 


Clapham Sect.” 
. writes with 


The story of the 
“ Mr. John A. Patten 


an admirable freedom from the set 
phraseology of the pulpit and with a 
real flair for the exdct word and 
arre g illustration.” Punch s. 


THE COLLAPSE 
OF DOUBT 
F. W. CAMFIELD, D.D. 


This splendid book shows a fine 
ding of the nature of the 
d has something positive to say. 
esting piece of Christian 
getic.”"—Life and Wor Ss. 


WINGS OF 
THE MORNING 


W. H. ELLIOTT 


gymen and ministers will find 
" Ss is a book which they can 
mend for reading when visiting 
ed members of their church and 
gation.” —Public Opinion. 
Paper bound 2s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 6d. 















ISLAM & 
CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


J. WINDROW SWEETMAN 


Part One, Vol. 1. Its scholarly and 
reverent quality give high promise of 
what the completed series will be. The 
four volumes may well become classi- 
cal."—Life of Faith. (Lutterworth 
Library.) los. 


THE LARGER 
EVANGELISM 


JOHN R. MOTT 


“ A heartening book in these days of 
anxiety and doubt.”——Guardian. Mr. 
Mott is chairman of the World Council 
of Churches and president of the 
World's Alliance of Y.M.C.A."s. 5s. 


DEATH 
AND AFTER 
JAMES DUNLOP 
* This is a book on Immortality which 
certainly strikes tresh ground—it is 
scholarly in its presentment, and will 


be read with thoughtful considera- 
tion.” — Public Opinion, 4s. 


In Tuesday we publish WHO SIT AND WATCH, Anne Blakemore’s record of 
bird watching. llustroted 10s. 6d 
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REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR $ 
2ND SERIES $ 

When Reflections in a Mirror (first series) : 
was published in 1944, Miss Elizabeth Bowen $ 
wrote that it revived the English essay in its ¢ 
most classical form. This second volume, like ; 
its predecessor, contains chiefly selections from ¢ 
the “* Menander’s Mirror “ series published in : 
The Times Literary Supplement, and represents ry 
in many contexts a search for related values > 
in the chaos of modern life. 85. 6d, © 
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RR. F. Harrod ‘ 
A PAGE OF BRITISH FOLLY 


In this spirited indictment of Britain the 
author points out che promise of great benefits 
inherent in the proposals accompanying the 
much discussed American Loan, and accuses 
us of listlessness and indifference in our 
failure to see beyond the inevitable —_ 

ls. 6d, 


Barry Sutton 
JUNGLE PILOT 


A young D.F.C. fighter-pilot recalls the fateful 
days when he commanded a _ Hurricane 
squadron operating against the Japanese in 
Burma. 6s, 





Race and Nation in the United States 


A brief and vivid account of the intermingling of the peoples in th 
making of an entirely new nation based, not upon racial foundation 
but upon a political idea, the liberal notion of freedom. 2s. 6d. ne 


The United States 
An Historical Sketch. 3s. 6d. net 


“ The ripe judgement and admirable perspective shown in this litth 
book make it a most admirable introduction to American history 
D. W. BROGAN in The Spectato 





A New Translation 
Sophocles : Oedipus at Colonus 


Mr Trevelyan as translator has made clear his own ideals and his 
own methods ; 
many readers and critics, he is never surpassed 


introduction by the translator 3s. Od. net | 
Uniform with this volume, 2s. 6d. net each | | 
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MELANCHTHODN : Alien or Ally ? 
By FRANZ HILDEBRANDT 


Pastor Hildebrandt examines in detail the part played by 
Melanchthon, the only humanist with whom Luther came to terms 
in giving practical shape to the reforms of Luther and in launching 
them into the world of controversy. In view of present theologica 
tendencies a true assessment of the relation between the humanis 
and the reformer is a matter of first importance Ss. 6d. ne! 
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second Chamber ar to remain unaltered. An odd omission is the 
failure to provide that hereditary peers deprived of their present 
privileges shall be permitted to vote at elections or be elected as 
Members of the Lower House, or that those who prefer a career 
in the Lower House should be free to accept it. 

Conscious of the defects in the methods of selecting candidates 
in the past, the group recommend that local party organisations 
should be disaffiliated unless the National Univun is satisfied that 
they represent a substantial percentage of Conservative electors. All 
donations by a candidate or member to his local political associa- 
tion should, they urge, be forbidden by law, and election expenses 
of all candidates, successful and unsuccessful, apart from “ freaks ” 
should be borne by a grateful country. 

The signatories have also important suggestions to make on 
defence, on economic policy, and on the machinery of Government. 
They recommend that a Standing Sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, which should include at least one representa- 
tive of the Opposition, should publish annually a report on the 
adequacy of defence organisation to be debated by Parliament before 
the introduction of the estimates. They endorse the Haldane Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the reorganisation and grouping of 
departments. They consider that a smaller Cabinet based on this 
regrouping should be substituted for the larger peacetime Cabinet 
of some twenty members; and recommend that a new department 
under a separate Minister should be set up to control the Civil 
Service in place of the present arrangement which puts it under 
the Treasury. 

As a basis for discussion in a political study circle, this book is 
ideal; as a serious contribution to the study of our institutions it 
is reasonable and informative. Its defect lies in the absence of a 
clear explanation of the purpose which it is intended to achieve. 
It is a reconstruction pamphlet published a year too late. It lacks 
the sense of enthusiasm for the balance and decency of our institu- 
tions which should inform good Conservative writing on constitu- 
tional theory without acquiring the urgency and pungency of the 
real advocate of reform. As an exposition of party policy it is 
clearly not authoritative. It has the indefinable character of an 
official report without being official. It is neither an exposition, 
a vindication nor an indictment of current constitutional usage. It 
is an experiment in Conservative literature, and such experiments 
are to be encouraged. But it may be doubted whether the true 
line of development has yet been found. 

QuINTIN Hoce. 


A Famous Composer 


Life and Letters of Gustav Mahler. By Alma Mahler 
8s.) 
Books about great musicians are in general very bad; especially 
those written in recent times, for it is notable that in the case of the 
older masters the earlier a biography is the better it tends to be. 
Indeed I would go so far as to assert that any superiority found in 
a more recent study over an earlier one of one of the great musicians 
will be found on examination to be superficial and due entirely 
to date. The new biographer, coming later, has had the advantage 
not only of access to all his predecessors’ works on the subject, but 
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to whatever new facts and material have come to light since and tp 
the accumulated consensus of enlightened critical opinion up to date, 

But so shallow and journalistic has been the latter-day approach 
that the last-mentioned advantage is rarely made use of ; indeed 
the author usually betrays that he is quite unaware of it. What he 
and his publisher seem most concerned with is the production ¢ 
a best seller, not the pursuit of truth. But it is the truth alone which 
is interesting, a fact that escapes the perception of all those pur. 
veyors of jazzed-up, highly-coloured biographies—whether printed, 
filmed or broadcast—of great historical figures which have had such 
a long undeserved vogue. The truth, however, is very hard t 
come by, and requires rare qualities of perception, honesty, sengj- 
bility and imaginative power—not to mention an adequate scale of 
values. So I began this book about Mahler with misgiving. It 3 
written by Mahler’s wife, who, some time after his death in 1910, 
married the German novelist Franz Werfel, author of a mediocre 
novel on Verdi, but it is frank, feminine and has undeniable merits, 

Mahler was a Jew, born in Bohemia in 1860. He became a pupil 
in Vienna of Bruckner whom he revered all his life. He also became 
a sincere Christian from motives we must consider to be unusually 
pure since that religion was in profound accord with his own nature 
and practice as a man. Indeed, it is abundantly clear from printed 
correspondence and other details in this book that Mahler was mn 
the Christian sense a truly good and noble man, an honest and 
magnanimous soul, whose quality impressed all but the mean and 
malicious who came into personal contact with him. There are two 
letters to Mahler printed on pages 229 and 230, from Arnold 
Schénberg (now living in America), one asking for the loan of 
some money, and the other acknowledging receipt of a sum more 
than he asked for, which do honour to both men. It is not given 
to many to receive two such letters, and the quality in Mahler 
that evoked them is of a kind that can cancel a multitude of sins 
and weaknesses. Of these his wife—rightly in my opinion—is not 
sparing, for the figure of Mahler emerges all the clearer and all the 
greater because of them. He was self-centred, tyrannical, uncon- 
trolled. This was due entirely, I would say, to the combination of his 
intensely passionate temperament with his genius as a musician, 
This made him musically single-minded and for other things absent- 
minded—often to a degree that was laughable. Mrs. Mahler tellsa 
charming story of his bringing home to her a fish which he had 
fixed in his buttonhole, as he feared to drop it as he walked along 
absorbed in thought. 

This is a book only for people who love music or human beings, 
not, of course, music as Mahler loved it ; that is not given to many, 
and it is the source of his greatness. But all true music-lovers will 
read it with intense interest and will be (according to their virtue) 
moved to love this great musician who in spite of all his imperfec- 
tions left at least one masterpiece, Das Lied von der Erde, and many 
other fine works behind him, created a new standard of opera 
production in Europe, and was the greatest conductor who lived 
between Nikisch and Toscanini. The translation from the 
German by Mr. Basil Creighton is well done, but I understand that 
Part Two, which consists of letters, has been much shortened from 
the Amsterdam edition published in 1940. This is a great pity and 
a sad error on the part of so eminent a publisher as the house of 
Murray, for the book is by no means over long! 

; W. J. Turner. 


Vico in English 

The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico. 
Italian by Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. 

University Press. 15s. 6d.) 

GIAMBATTISTA VICO occupies a key place in the history of philosophy. 
He lived, mostly at Naples, from 1668 to 1744, a period which saw 
the first reaction from Descartes’s doctrine that the true philosophica! 
method is to wipe clean the historical slate and to attempt to evolve 
a system from the inner consciousness. Vico was an outstanding 
figure in that reaction, his own argument being that the only true 
system must be derived from the study of history. In his long 
introduction to the present volume Mr. Max Harold Fisch enu- 
merates the philosophers who have been influenced by Vico’s views. 
From this it would be possible to conclude, not merely that most of 
the sense which has been written in the last two hundred and fifty 
years, but a considerable proportion of the nonsense as well, 
emanated from this single source. In that Vico’s method is fraught 
with many dangers, as well as with opportunities for sound construc- 
tion, the conclusion would not be altogether fantastic. Vico him- 
self used an idea which, on the face of it, appears to be the merest 
common sense—the idea of evolution—to construct a theory that 
history falls into three stages. First there is a primitive stage, “ the 
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age of the gods,’ 
of the heroes,” and third a democratic stage, “the age of men. 
With the decay of this third stage the whole cycle begins all over 
again and repeats itself ad infinitum. 

Such a doctrine is hardly likely to command universal assent 
today, but it does not require a very profound knowledge of the his- 
tory of philosophy to detect that some of its offspring are still 
very much alive, for instance the Hegelian dialectic developed in 
Marxist theory. Clearly, if Vico started such things, Vico must be 
investigated. And even if current philosophical ideas do not arise 
entirely from the writings of earlier philosophers (incidentally both 
Descartes and Vico claimed that their systems came to birth in 
circumstances of quiet and isolation) Vico’s works would still be 
worth study as a source of interesting parallels. Yet they have never 
been translated into English before. Most English-speaking students 
have gone to Michelet’s free translations into French for most of 
Vico’s main ideas. The convolutions, decorations and obscurities 
of the original Italian have been too much even for readers of that 
language, and though Croce’s studies are said to have been helpful 
to many they have not quenched the thirst for a straight translation 
into English. The present version of the Autobiography at last begins 
to meet the need. The labour which has gone into it is doubly 
valuable in that the English is clear and readable and that the sub- 
ject matter of the Autobiography is essential to the proper inter- 
pretation of Vico’s main work, The New Science. The Autobiography 
makes possible the separation of the firm outline of Vico’s essential 
reasoning from the confused background of his life of misfortune 
and struggle amid the clamour and rhetorical extravagance of the 
Neapolitan law schools of the early eighteenth century. With the 
distractions of the context removed the way is clear for The New 
Science, a translation of which is on its way from the same source. 

The introduction to the present volume covers both works, though 
that fact hardly excuses its length. The purpose of the introduction 
is presumably to introduce Vico’s ideas and writings, but it is un- 
likely to mean much to those who do not know them already. The 
gratitude of most readers will be reserved for the translation itself. 
Prominent among those readers will be not only the addicts of the 
philosophy of history but the dogged band of admirers of James 
Joyce’s later work. For the cosmic scheme of The New Science 
undoubtedly provides the framework for Finnegans Wake just as 
the Odyssey of Homer provided the framework for Ulysses and, 
according to the latest American exegesis, for Dubliners as well. 
Before Finnegans Wake can be appreciated it must be elucidated. 
The process of elucidation has already gone a long way. It will be 
given a new impetus by Messrs. Fisch and Bergin’s translations of 
Vico. WALTER TAPLIN. 


The Legislative Council 


The Development of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945. By 
Martin Wight. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Berore the publication of this book no one could be blamed for 

thinking that the Legislative Council in the British Empire came 

about by chance. Nuffield College is remedying this defect 

with a series dealing with the development of the constitutional 
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history of the Colonial Empire, and Mr. Wight has the unenviable 


task of writing the introductory volume. In it he tries to Weave 
together into a pattern the development of the institutions of goyem, 
ment as scen in the “sixty or seventy dependencies that En 
has at one time or another possessed since Elizabeth’s reign,” and jy 
the space of 161 pages we are guided through the varied historig 
of the old Colonial Council, the Crown Colony System, and the 
Legislative Council from its inception in the nineteenth century, 
Any method of describing the changes which have taken place in qj 
these territories Over some 300 years is fraught with difficulty, ang 
Mr. Wight’s is made even more difficult by his desire to trace every 
development with reference to the territory concerned. While it js 
a mine of information, and every source is indicated in footnotes, the 
general reader and Colonial administrator, for whom this book js 
written, can be forgiven if, should they reach the end, they have ny 
held the thread all the way. But this is a book which should be reg 
by, or quoted to, all those who decry the British record in Colonia 
rule, for it is doubtful if any other Imperial Power could produce such 
a documented proof of good intention and patient effort. 
JOHN Mar Trin, 


The Farming Revolution 


Mixed Farming and Muddled Thinking. A report of an enquiry 
organised by Viscount Astor and B. Seebohm Rowntree. (Macdonald. 5s) 


WITH consistent dogmatism—justified in part by the length and 
thoroughness of the survey they organised—Lord Astor and Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree urge a revolution in British farming. “ Mixed 
farming,” they say, “is an obsolete survival from the nineteenth 
century, which is now as out of date as open-field farming was a 
century and a half ago. We are now at the beginning of a second 
agricultural revolution.” The Norfolk rotation, or any other like it, 
and indeed any old-fashioned method of preserving land-fertility, 
are as dead as the Dodo. Well ; let their dogmatisms and hyperboles 
be. What it is important to discover is whether these most statistical 
revolutionaries have an idea that can bring nearer the golden age 
that they promise and have previously promised. 

As in a recent book by Mr. Orwin, though he reaches a very 
different conclusion, the battle rages round the now popular letters 
P.M.H. Both agree that the old test of good farming, the yield per 
acre, is now of small account, and both brush aside the question of 
the maintenance of land-fertility ; but Mr. Orwin would achieve the 
high production ideal by larger farms, larger villages, the substitu- 
tion of straight wire fences for crooked hedges and the central 
management of grouped farms. Lord Astor has no hostility to the 
comparatively -small unit as at present existing ; all he dislikes is 
the farming methods. The reason for this contrast is that these two 
revolutionary surveyors—duo fulmina belli—have little use for such 
crops as wheat and sugar-beet, which have needed large subsidies, 
and come nearer to the so-called nutritionists, who call for increased 
home production of milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit. They are 
therefore in opposition to the professional economists, as well as t 
the traditionalists of the National Farmers’ Union. It might be in- 
ferred that their strong suit is just opposition ; and such an inference 
is made plausible by the title, which is unfortunate, if not inherently 
bad. It is conceited and suggests that the core of the book is bellicose 
criticism ; and indeed it is some while before the conscientious 
reader discovers that nearly all its value, which in this regard is 
great, springs from a constructive, if slightly abstract, theory 

The new faith is this—in epitome. The plea is for a new 
race of specialists to fill the room of the old jack-of-all-trades, 
encouraged by the mixed farm and by low wages. Every producer, 
whether labourer or working farmer, should have special training 
and a special job. The country needs not specialist farms but 
specialist workers—a view that is very pointedly made—and so long 
as a farm has room for even as few as two specialists, it may be 
large enough. On this head it happens fortunately that the crops 
demanded by the nutritionists may be said naturally to consent to a 
mutual relation within one farming unit. As an example of this I 
would quote the combination of dairy farm, under the open-air bail 
system, with large-scale poultry farming on the Wiltshire downs, 
made famous by Mr. Hosier, an inventor of outstanding genius. 

Since a man and a boy, under his ingenious system, can look after 
several thousand laying hens without undue labour, he may be said 
to have reached this blessed P.M.H. ideal in the production of eggs, 
as well as of milk What is more (though it is made less of), he 
fertilises the ground without need for any labour in storing or dis- 
tributing the manure. The cows and hens do that for him. One 
invaluable point of superiority in this view of the farm of the future 
over, say, Mr. Orwin’s, is that, if it is a revolution, it is bloodless. 
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ledge and service whether they are customers of the 
Bank or not. They will be assured of a welcome and 
the sympathetic consideration of their proposals at more 
than 1800 branches of the Bank. 
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It involves no destruction, no important material changes. The land 
may remain unnationalised, the hedges undestroyed, and the villages 
undisturbed. Given a supply of such specialised workers, fewer 
men could be used without diminution of the yield per acre. 
Practical suggestions for bringing this change to pass are a little 
sketchy, and might well have been substituted.for pages of misleading 
statistics. It is virtually useless to compare British P.M.H. figures 
with American. This reviewer was amazed, when staying on Argen- 
tine stations, to find at how low a price cattle could be sold and yet 
yield good profit. The chief reasons wer: immensely wide acres, 
and the entire absence of distribution troubles, and immediate pay- 
ments. To compare either North or South American P.M.H. figures 
with ours is as nearly as may be meaningless, where it is not mis- 
leading. Again, it is a form of jargon to urge that “the attempt 
can and must be made to publicise P.M.H.” After all, P.M.H. only 
means that a farm should make profit enough to warrant good wages, 
an obvious general truth that needs no governmental publicising. 
The mistaken style of proclaiming the result of this wholly admirable 
survey is the more regrettable as the main thesis, so authoritatively 
documented, might well promote a most beneficent revolution or, 
better, evolution ; for, after all, the mixed farms, so called, that these 
alleged revolutionaries condemn have already progressed a long way 
towards the newer ideal. The now popular ley has already scotched 
the old systems of rotation. How many people spend needless labour 
in trying to cure extinct evils! W. Beach THOMAS. 


Periodical Depressions 


Orion: A Miscellany (11), 6s. Od.; The Windmill, 4s. 6d.; 
Writing (No. 26), 9d.; Writing To-day, 3s. 6d. 

“T REALLY cannot be plaguing myself for ever with all the new 
poems and states of the nation that come out,” said Elizabeth Elliot 
in Persuasion. “Lady Russell quite bores one with her new publi- 
cations.” This was no doubt unjust, and, then as now, there was 
good stuff among a lot of indifferent material. But there was probably 
a lot of dull stuff, too ; and a lot of dull stuff remains—pretentious, 
vapid and utterly uninteresting. * But periodicals are not to be 
judged with the strictness applicable to books, and it is not always 
easy to be fair to a number of authors in small doses, selection being 
largely a question of personal taste in the reviewer ; so let us look on 
the bright side and see what delicacies this austerity menu contains. 

In Orion (or, for that matter, among the rest of the publications 
here considered) Sir Osbert Sitwell’s “ A Short Character of Walter 
Richard Sickert ” stands apart, both by interest of subject and quality 
of expression. The form is one in which the author excels, and 
some first-rate Sickert drawings provide illustrations. A vivid, 
powerful picture of a great painter and his surroundings is given, 
er with some admirable anecdotes. Is it unfair to compare 
this memoir with the late Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s “ Tavistock 
Square,” which consists for the most part of an interchange of letters 
tl the writer and Virginia Woolf? Mr. Pearsall Smith had 
also an accomplished pen, with plenty of agreeable malice at his 
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; but one cannot share in his enthusiasm for the letters. It 
takes all sorts to make a High Bohemia, and it would be absurd to 
complain merely that Virginia Woolf was not Walter Richard Sickert ; 
but what an infinitely more vigorous way of life Sickert represents, 
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and how much more enjoyable to read! To change the Subject 
rather violently—Mr. Rayner Heppenstall writes on Bernanos (author 
of the book published in England as The Diary of a Country Priest) 
and speculates, somewhat controversially, on child Psychology 
the scapegoat. Mr. Heppenstall (who might have called his artic. 
“Yes, we have no Bernanos ”’) derives Mr. Graham Greene from this 
author ; while Mr. Greene himself, writing on Mauriac, brings us t 
The Windmill, in which his, also rather controversial, essay js 
contained. 

The Windmill’s most striking piece is Mr. Robert Graves’s “4 
Conversation at Paphos—A.D. 43.” This dialogue sets out to trac 
the pedigree of the fish, swimming round in the pool of a convey: 
garden, back to the sea-beasts worshipped by prehistoric tribes, who 
came from the lands south of the Black Sea to people Europe. The 
result is a most ingenious little study in comparative religion. “Boy 
with a Trumpet” is a hard, capable story by Mr. Rhys Davie 
about that Hero of Our Time—the mental defective. The atmo. 
sphere of back-street in the black-out and blowsy prostitution is wel 
conveyed. Mr. Henry Miller kicks the astrologers round in “ Helly 
June 26th Yoohoo.” He is not a writer for all tastes, but, although 
we do not read far before we begin to hate his experiences almost as 
much as he does himself, he knows how to make a joke, an achieve. 
ment that becomes increasingly rare in Anglo-American literature. 

The best story in New Writing (although it deserves a bette 
title) is Mr. J. Maclaren-Ross’s “The Swag, the Spy and the Soldier” 
Its hero, too, also falls, broadly speaking, into the mentally 
defective class, but the treatment is quite different from Mr Rhys 
Davies’s approach. Mr. Maclaren-Ross really has something to say 
about his near-criminal bohemians in wartime. His work has the 
qualities, lacked by that of so many of the contributors to thes 
periodicals, of shape, life and staying-power. “The Judas Tree” by 
Mr. Denton Welch is much shorter, a mere sketch of a retired 
schoolmaster (unhinged rather than deficient) who collects picture 
of Judas. In it the adolescent’s fevered apprehension of impending 
assault is neatly done. Mr. Giles Romilly’s “ Three Sketches from a 
Prison Camp ” are slight, too ; but, as far as they go, well written and 
amusing. The two tremendously G.S. field officers, marching up 
and down the yard together, gloating, are especially funny. 

Writing To-day must be admitted to be, on the whole, heavy going 
One can only hope that to-morrow’s will improve. We may, however, 
enjoy Miss Inez Holden’s “ Shocking Weather, Isn’t It? ” without 
accepting her romantic implication that persons with a crimina 
record in peacetime are likely in wartime to prove an ornament to 
the Services. ANTHONY POWELL. 

Fiction 
Hedge Against the Sun. By Barbara Bentley. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d 
Second Crop. By Allan Fraser. (Chambers. 8s. 6d.) —~ 
i$ 


And After That the Dark. By Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann 
A Bid for Freedom. By Richard Lea. (Rich and Cowan. 9s. 6d. 
WoRTHINESS, dullness: how often does the one quality imply the 
other! The novels under review, while they do not insult the 
intelligence, certainly do not quicken the spirit either with delight 
or with pity and terror. They represent, one would say, the result 
of the creative impulse when working at low pressure ; the kettle 
does boil, but it’s a devil of a long time in doing so. The best of 
them is Miss Bentley’s Hedge Against the Sun, a first novel from 
America. Carefully—over-carefully—written, it is set in the Middle 
West in the later years of last century. It is very much in the 
tradition of nineteenth-century French naturalism; Miss Bentley 
has chosen a psychological aberration which she elevates to the status 
of ruling passion in her heroine’s life, and regards characters with 
a rigorous and rather chilling objectivity. With an unsympathetic 
heroine, intensity in the writing is essential, and this Miss Bentley's 
novel lacks. Her heroine, Emily, is the daughter of a pion 
farmer, who must be for ever moving on further west. Emily h: 
it, and so does her mother. At the age of ten, with her mother 
childbirth, “‘ When I grow up, she told herself, ‘it won’t be like 
this for me. It won’t catch me, not ever.” So consciously she 
resolves never to marry for love ; security and the roots it offers are to 
be her first consideration. That this is a psychological improbability 
does not matter ; fiction is not life, and much of the novelist’s art 
consists in persuading the reader that what is psychologically im- 
probable may well happen and indeed be normal behaviour. It is 
here that Miss Bentley fails One never loses consciousness tal 
Emily is an over-simplified character, and so one is never greatly 
concerned about her fate. All the same, Hedge Against the Sun 
is a skilful and serious first novel which offers promise of achieve 
ment for the future. 
Second Crop is a “ saga 
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novel. The story opens in 1914 with 
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COMPANY MEETING 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 


SOCIETY 





RECORD YEAR 





MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 





THE 92nd annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building Society 


was held on March 28th at the Wigmore Hall, London. 


Mr. Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.L., J.P., chairman of the society, in the 
course of his speech, said: The year recently ended is certainly one of 
Despite the many 
problems created by the war and arising in the period of transition from 
war to peace, remarkable progress in all branches of our business has 


the most outstanding in the history of the society. 


been achieved. 
LARGE INCREASE IN ASSETS. 


The total assets have risen by £3,663,865 to a new record figure of 
£11,881,068, a figure far exceeding any previously achieved. On the 


other side of the balance-sheet the amounts due to shareholders and 


depositors have increased by an approximately similar figure to a new 


record total of £10,591,184. Shareholders and depositors are aware that 


the rates of interest payable are 2} per cent. and 1} per cent. respectively, 


income-tax being paid by the society in each case. These rates are 
equivalent to 4} per cent. and 3} per cent. gross respectively in the 
case of investors liable for income-tax at the present full standard rate. 
These rates cannot be bettered in any other comparable investment, and 
I shall be glad if members will use their best endeavours to make it 
widely known that we are willing to receive new investments on these 
terms. 
APPLICATIONS FOR MORTGAGES 

The amount advanced during the year was £ 4,939,065, a figure more 
than three times greater than our previous record. I cannot emphasise 
too strongly that the great achievement represented by the large volume 
of mortgage business transacted has not been due to the slightest relaxa- 
tion of those rigid standards of prudence which it has ever been our 
custom to observe. 

Nine further offices were opened during the year. All such offices 
are already justifying themselves by the amount of business which they 
are producing. nq 

During the year the society’s organisation was transferred to our new 
head office building, 223-227, Regent Street, London, W. 1 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

I desire to emphasise the very great strength of the society. The 
reserve and contingency funds and balance of profit carried forward 
amount to £1,141,430, representing nearly 11 per cent. of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital, a higher ratio than that shown by any other 
building society having assets in excess of £10,000,000; a satisfactory 
degree of liquidity has also been maintained. 

It is a pleasure to be able to inform you again that our borrowing 
members continue to make their payments in a satisfactory manner. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF. 

I should be failing in my duty if I did not take this opportunity of 
voicing your thanks and ours to those who have made possible the 
achievements of the year. The outstanding services of our general 
manager, Mr. Ronald Bell, have been recognised in his appointment to 
a seat on the board and his designation as managing director. To him 
and to all members of head. office and regional office staffs I wish to 
express our sincere appreciation and thanks. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted. 











CONTACT 


PUBLICATIONS LTD PRESENT 
The first of a series of books linking the worlds of Action, Thought and Relations 
through authoritative essays on public affairs, science, industry, arts and letters 
by British and foreign writers. As topical as a newspaper, as beautiful as a 
“limited edition.” 

VOLUME 1NOW READY 


First Spring of Peace 
30 contributors include : 


Ed Murrow . R. H. S. Crossman, M.P 
Prof. J. D. Bernal . Prof. David Mitrany 


Editors : 
A. G. Weidenfeld . H. de C. Hastings 
128 large Royal quarto pages with numerous full-colour illustrations 
6 
3/6 
rom leading booksellers 
SS ea EEE EES 


Flizabeth Bowen 
Kingsley Martin 


Harold Nicolson 
Benedetto Croce 
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the coming of Jimmy Strachan, a young shepherd, to a farm in 
Aberdeenshire. He falls in love with Annie, the farmer's daughte, 
marries her, is killed at Passchendaele, and leaves a young ‘ 
Robert, behind. Robert, spoiled by his mother, is to be killed in 
North Africa, and he, too, leaves a son behind for Annie to bring y 
Mr. Fraser writes very well, with an acutely observing eye: “Th, 
sheep rose at his approach. They stumbled stiffly to their feet as , 
reverend congregation rises after prayer.” But the novel as ; 
starids is far too long, the parts better than the whole. The ming 
characters are very good, and Mr. Fraser admirably conveys the 
remoteness of his scene. But as a whole the novel suffers from a fata 
lack of compulsion ; is far too leisurely. 

It would be better if novelists recognised that autobiography js 
not fiction, but a wholly different art, and that it is impertinent to 
the reader to offer the one as the other, since very different disc. 
plines in writing are involved. Presented as a novel, And After 
That the Dark is a collection of reminiscences of the author’s happy 
childhood in Cambridge at the turn of the century. It seems to me 
that Miss Wallace funks all the problems that autobiography and 
fiction alike impose upon a writer. She does not produce a re. 
creation of childhood, but merely a medley of very casually written 
memories. “Peggie Perry-Scott might be anyone’s jolly cousin 
or niece or friend: she is, in fact, the History Fellow of Girton— 
but you’d never know it... .” That is a sample of Miss Wallace’s 
way of writing. For the most part she uses the historic present, 
with frequent flights into the future tense: “ Veronica winces under 
the temper, doesn’t really enjoy her lessons, and is flagrantly lazy 
about practising. But she will remember those hours in an empty 
form-room Sometimes the confusion of tense is complete: 
“There was a fad, just then, for cropping the hair of little girls in 
the hope that it will grow abundantly.” Miss Wallace comments as 
follows on a childhood catastrophe her heroine suffers: “It is to 
be noticed that this tea-cup storm has no Freudian effects on 
Veronica.” Lucky for Miss Wallace, no doubt, but unfortunate, 
perhaps, for the reader faced with a hundred-and-fifty pages of un- 
relieved sweetness and light. . Cambridge people may get incidental 
fun from the book in trying to identify the dons. 

Formless, A Bid for Freedom suggests at points a low-brow 
version of The Plumed Serpent ; it is, presumably, what Lawrence 
meant when he defined the novel as a “ thought adventure.” Philip 
Adam, a lecturer in the London School of Economics, throws up 
his job in 1931 to roam the world in search of something in which 
to believe. For the most part, the action of the novel takes place in 
Tahiti, where the hero becomes friendly with a Tahitian who is 
trying to restore the ancient gods, abolished by Christianity, to his 
people. He is tempted to remain on the island and help him, but, 
realising he is incorrigibly a European, goes on to New Zealand, 
where he settles down among the mountains as a kind of hermit, 
in the “flawless purity of the non-human world, the Elementals, 
the forces behind the earth and the sun and the stars, out of which 
man was fundamentally made ”’—whatever that may mean. 

WALTER ALLEN. 


” 


Shorter Notices 





The True Story of Dick Whittington. 
and Van Thal. 5s. 
A MEDLEY of satire, fantasy and poetic description is provided by the 
new Dick Whittington “long short” story, published in “ Horizon” 
some months ago and now revised. It is a tale running from past to 
future, for the hero lives as long as Virginia Woolf’s “ Orlando” and 
we begin (though clues to dates are vague) in the Middle Ages and 
end after super-wars have wiped out a large proportion of mankind. 
The theme is human ingratitude. Dick’s cat makes his fortune, and 
Dick and his wife, becoming successful, banish her. The tale follows 
the usual lines, but Dick is shown as a modern business-man, then 
a maker of armaments, and finally as the founder of charitable institu- 
tions—for cats, so that he may rid himself of his benefactor. Many 
aspects of modern life—* blood and sweat” war speeches, the arma- 
ment race, newspaper gossip, wives’ snobbery, Colonial government 
—are satirised in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s suave prose, but satire is inter- 
spersed with all the ancient romance of wild heaths, bags of jewels and 
the bells that ring out, calling “Turn again,” and with sudden flashes 
of description as when the faces of newspaper boys are turned to the 
sky at the angle of ships’ figureheads and “varnished” with rain 
or when the full moon shines into Dick’s garret, “ showing a world 
of roofs.” Man and his works are belittled with graceful irony, but 
the earth remains beautiful. This new legend offers mixed pleasures 
——not the least a fine prose style. 


By Osbert Sitwell. (Home 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 369 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


olution of 
April 16th. | 
must bear the 
Solutions must 


Envelopes must be received not 


this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 


later than first post that day and 


word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. 
be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 








ACROSS 8. 


1. “Go West, young man,” but he did 


the opposite. (9.) oo 
6. It is admittedly unlimited. (5.) “4 
9. Out of breath, oh buffoon! What él 
an entertainment! (9.) 18 
10. Ermine for a change. (5.) Po 
12. “ They on this mountain, In n'y 
the spring by their road.” (M a 
Arnold (5.) ed 
13. Wading-bird with a rope tail. (9.) 
14. The best half score. (§.) rf 
16. “ There’s no - in the war! ™ 
Kipling (9 
19. Stronghold in Wonderland? (9.) 
20. An angel made up for medicine. (5.) 


21. She examines the conjuror’s outfit, but 





It sounds the ideal drink for the 
malingerer. (9.) 

Harpist’s courage. (5.) 

Grub. (9.) 

This one is for the monkey to solve. 


(9.) 
. Musical bellows-mender. (5.) 
“Farewell the 


neighing steed, the 
shrill -! (Shakespeare.) (5.) 
“Last came, and last did go, The 
———~ of the Galilean lake.” (Milton.) 
s 

His was a graceful pilgrimage. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 367 





ungrammatically. (9.) 
23. Purview (5 
26. Famous last word. (5.) 
27. They rather reversed the idea of play- 
ing to the gallery (9 
28. Pancake in mourning. (S.) 
29. Nobody's mother-tongue. (9.) 
DOWN 
This is found in a coma, hardly ever | 
in tainting s | 
Hen’s association with heraldry. (9.) 
4. “He left the , at which the 
world grew pale, To point a moral, 
or adorn a tale.” (Johnson.) (4.) 
5. Not necessarily connoisseurs of furni- 
ture 3. 7 
7. He goes out slowly. (5.) 





SOLUTION ON APRIL 19th 


The winner of Crossword No. 367 is: 


View, Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THOMAS CARTER, Esq., Dene 





| No. 568. 


SulpPING IN PEACE AND WAR. 
| Spain AND PERSECUTION. 
| Hesrer THRALe. 
THe New CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
| Byron AND SHELLEY AT THE LAKE OF 
| Brrrarn’s Forest Pouicy. 
| Whar Parts OF» THE BRAIN DO THE 


LancuaGe Wrrnour Worps. 
Epirvor’s Nore: THe ForeiGn Sec 
Some Recenr Books. 











[For every Country House, Club and good Library- 


- The QUARTERLY REVIEW | 
APRIL, 1946. | 


COMMUNISM AND RusstAN ForeiGn Potrtcy. 


JOHN MURRAY : 


at 


Zs. 6d. net. 


' By Cuthbert Maughan: 

By Arthur F. Loveday, O.B.E: 

By Arundell Esdaile, D.Litt. | 

By Rennie Smith. | 

By Robert Sencourt. 

By J.D. U. Ward. | 
THINKING ? 

By Edward Podolsky, M.D. 

By Douglas Gordon. 

RETARYSIIIPS OF Mr. EDEN 


GENEVA. 


1946 
THE DAILY ROUND y 


It is a comfortable thought when 
facing the daily round to know 
that in one’s pocket is a packet 
of “ Plaper’s * . 200s 
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—MEDIUM OR MILD - PLAIN OR CORK TIPS 











N.C C 508T 















LONDON — 





It’s the 
reaction 
after the 
war 





THINGS seem dull, 
especially the food. Now, 
whatever you do, don’t force 
yourself to eat a heavy meal when you're tired. 
Instead, have a cup of Benger’s. It soothes your 
digestion and gives you nights of calm sleep. After 
a course of Benger’s you'll feel quite different. 











Why Benger’s Food is so good 


The active enzymes in Benger’s partially 

re-digest the milk. You absorb its 
a nutriment without digestive strain. 
That's why Benger’s is se good for you. 
Your Chemist and Grocer sells Benger's 
Food. From 1,9 a tin. 


Benger’s Ltd., 
Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire. 





for you 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD. 
DEVELOPMENT FOR PEACE-TIME SUPPLY 











Ar the annual meeting on March 29th the chairman, Mr. R. W. Cooper, 
M.C., said that the profit for the year was £1,019,440, including £246,000 
refund from Excess Profits Tax The trading results were not so satis- 
factory as in the previous year. Orders for their rolling mills fell off 
heavily owing to reductions in aircraft contracts, but were now steadily 
increasing. During the war the company and its subsidiaries produced 
nearly 200,000 tons of virgin aluminium, about 93 per cent. of the total 
production in the United Kingdom. In sheet and strip the company pro- 
duced nearly 100,000 tons, or 23 per cent. of the total. Very large exten- 
sions were uncompleted at the end of hostilities. 

It was interesting to note that while the price of copper had increased 
by 35 per cent., tin by 30, lead by 129, zinc by 77, iron and steel by 40 
to 74 per cent., aluminium ingot had been reduced by 9} per cent. Great 
opportunities for long-term expansion presented themselves. To utilise 
in peace-time their great increase in capacity they had reconstituted their 
production and sales divisions, taking advantage of the return of staff 
from services. 

Net price schedules*had been introduced for semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts. There were two fields of development open to them. Firstly, the 
immediate market due to long-period restriction in normal requirements, 
such as domestic hollow-ware and housing. Secondly, long-term develop- 
ment, especially in the field of transport. The more important elements in 
the industry had formed the Aluminium Development Association, which 
would be of great assistance in the future. Their order position for semi- 
fabricated products wa” very strong, including export. They had resumed 
contacts and obtained new customers overseas. 

Their reconstruction efforts were constantly frustrated by difficulties in 
obtaining plant and equipment, while their customers also were hampered 
by regulations and restrictions and want of labour. There was still a lean 
period ahead, but they were confident of great further progress and 
expansion to come. 

The value of the company’s property, plant and machinery, less depre- 
ciation, was now shown at £2,899,029. Their interest in subsidiaries and 
allies showed a net figure of £6,915,029. The balance of assets over lia- 
bilities was £1,429,424. Dividend recommended on the ordinary stock 
made 8 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FUNDS INCREASED 











THe Right Honourable the Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., presided at the 
one hundred and fifteenth annual meeting held in Edinburgh on 
March 28th, and called upon Mr. Charles Guthrie, chairman of the board 
of directors, to submit the report and balance-sheet. 


Mr. Guthrie opened bis remarks with a touching reference to the 
death of Sir William Prescott, Bt., one of the extraordinary directors, and 
went on to say: 

The accounts in your hands show that the society’s funds have in- 
creased during the year by £200,000. Claims both by survivance and 
by death are noticeably less than in the previous year. If we exclude 
deaths due to the war, we find that the year 1945 is one of the best the 
society has had as regards mortality experience. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 

The chief change in the balance-sheet is again in the amount of 
3ritish Government securities, which has increased by more than half a 
million pounds in the year, and stands at over £3,780,000 at December 
31st, 1945. The market value of oug Stock Exchange securities is con- 
siderably in excess of the figures in the balance-sheet. The rate of 
interest calculated on the life assurance fund, exciuding the reserve fund 
nd carry forward. was £3 8s. 4d. per cent., against £3 6s. per cent. in the 
previous year. 

The society’s intermediate bonus for 1943, 1944 and 1945, the first 
three years of the current quinquennium, has been at the rate of {1 per 
cent. per annum. This rate was fixed in the light of the conditions and 
uncertainties of early 1943, and it has now been decided to recommend 
that the rate of intermediate bonus be increased to 30s. per cent. in 
respect of premiums payable after December 31st, 1945. Intermediate 
bonuses, like declared bonuses under the society’s compound bonus 
system, are calculated on the sum assured and existing bonuses. 


The society's new business for 1945 after deducting reassurances was 
£692,338, which, though still far below pre-war levels, shows an advance 
on the figures of the previous years 


The adoption of the report and accounts was carried unanimously 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

With the Budget looming close ahead stock markets are behav 
in the way one would naturally expect. Whatever benefit has hon 
derived from the temporary relaxation of international pelted 
tension has gone to the gilt-edged market, where buying has bee 
resumed on a substantial scale and prices have attained new pee. 
Although the response to the Brighton conversion operation, which 
may be regarded as one of the laboratory tests for 2 + per cent 
long-term borrowing, has not been particularly promising from the 
Treasury point of view, there is a strong and obviously well-founded 
feeling that whatever next week’s Budget may bring it will contain 
nothing likely to affect gilt-edged stocks adversely. It seems a 
safe assumption, indeed, that Mr. Dalton will take the Opportunity 
next Tuesday to beat the cheap money drum, and it will not be 
surprising to see gilt-edged carrying on their upward movement 

Whether fixed interest securities will be given some special fillip 
through the medium of a back-hander at the equity shareholders 
is anybody’s guess. To judge from the recent behaviour of markets, 
there is a fairly widespread feeling that Mr. Dalton may aim : 
blow at equity investment as such. It is argued that only inthis 
way can he combat the inflationary tendency of rising dividends 
and that a subdued equity share market would prove advantageous 
to the cheaper money campaign. I hesitate to take the Opposite 
view, since there is no telling what a Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may feel justified in doing to Ordinary shareholders 
but I shall be surprised if next week’s Budget aims any really 
serious blow at Ordinary share investment. If the future of gilt- 
edged depends on depressing the equity market, then the outlook 
must be judged decidedly unpromising. 


RUBBER PRICE PROBLEM 


Rubber-producing companies and their shareholders have every 
reason for dissatisfaction with the Government’s policy in the 
matter of price control. It is now learned, although there was no 
official announcement, that the agreement under which the United 
States buys rubber from the British controlled estates in the Far 
East at 20} cents a Ib. has been extended until June 3oth. This 
seems to carry with it the corollary that the producers will continue 
to be paid only rod. a lb. for their output, a price which, so far as 
can be judged, leaves a quite inadequate margin of profit. Until 
the report of the Government’s economic adviser in Malaya has 
been received it is impossible to tell what production: costs amount 
to in present conditions, but allowing for the heavy expenditure 
on rehabilitation, it is doubtful whether many estates will be able 
to earn a fair return on capital with rubber at rod. a Ib. The 
sooner this price is adjusted to realities, the better for all concerned. 


A PROMISING EQUITY 

In the dull market conditions of the past fortnight insufficient 
attention has been given to the implications of the refinancing plans 
announced by Dolphin Square. This company, which is con- 
trolled by Richard Costain, the public works contractors, is repay- 
ing £483,404 of loans due to the parent company and replacing its 
mortgages by an issue of £1,469,000 3} per cent. debenture stock. 
In this way Dolphin Square is doing some cheap refinancing, and 
from the published figures of earnings it appears that after covering 
debenture service, taxation, etc., there should be something like 
£40,000 available for dividends. The Dolphin Square equity con- 
sists of a purely nominal sum of £2,000, all of which is held by 
Richard Costain, and which, moreover, is carried in Costain’s 
balance-sheet at a mere £2,000. 

It is clear, however, that this equity is in fact very valuable, and 
whereas in the past Richard Costain has drawn no revenue from its 
Dolphin Square investment, it now seems a pretty safe assumption 
that a dividend will be drawn from this source in future years. On 
the £507,985 of Costain’s ordinary capital an extra £30,000 oF 
£40,000 a year would be a very useful addition. For 1944 Richard 
Costain paid an 8 per cent. dividend out of earnings of nearly 16 per 
cent., and I shall be surprised if the 1945 results are not distinctly 
satisfactory. Quoted around 46s. 6d., Richard Costain £1 ordinaries 
are yielding about 3} per cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend and about 
7 per cent. earnings. With the prospect of a heavy volume of work 
to be handled in the next few years, and an extra contribution to 
revenue from the Dolphin Square investment, these shares look 
to me a good lock-up for capital appreciation. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


OUSEHOLD EFFECTS. Very 

desirable effects are noted when 

receives .present of King Six 

— So the search to 
while. 





Cigars (1/1 each). 
find them is well worth 
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PERSONAL 
be prepaid. 3/- per 


Il small advertisements must 3 
line, each line averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
GREAT SAVING.—OveERcoaTs, ‘suits, turned 
FQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 


A 


WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC 


LtD., 


PRIL 


TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
GREEN, 
the large range of Macclesfield Pure Silks and Rayons 


in which Leodian can make up nearly 30 styles for Spring 


and 
112 


Cori 
‘ 


England, pub 1896, 1 gn. A. M,, 7, St. 


S.W 


20 
geo HES Ti R VICARAGE, Cambridge. 


Dresses in Rayon from 


Summer to your measurements. 
LEopIAN, LTD., 


6. Write for catalogue and patterns. 
Bridge Street, Leeds, 2. 


SP. 30), Union House, 
(OFFEE. Pure ground Coffee freshly roasted—7 Ib. tin 
( posted free — with order 18s. Estate Tea & 


fre Co., LTD., Parkway, London, N.W.1. 

ARDENING »* arrar’ s English Rock Garden, 2 vols., 
new, 3 gns Ambherst’s History of Gardening in 

Julian’s Close, 


J 1) 


16. (GII 
Guests 
received for periods of one or two ween. 
you Si: or cottage wanted Heris, Sudo ante as 

7 bed 10 acres, well-built bu convenience 
\.F.. Ravnham. Nortoik 








EE BAY HO ITEL. Lee, Devon, situated in beautiful 

4 and secluded valley by the sea. JOHN HAMILTON, 
Proprietor. Ilfracombe 60 

ONOMAR vermanent London Address. Lette: 
\ redirect p.a.—Write BM/ MONO, 23, W.C.1 

Y HAT I must ren ber to send it to GUY’S 
\ Felt Hz » large quantities are still one of our 
ds.—Aprpeat Secretary GUY’S HOSPITAL, London 


S.E.1 


TEW FORES! 


HOLIDAY Exquisite scenery, de- 










lightful walks (hills, woods, moorlands Excellent 
tood, bh. and c. basins lectric light, main water, centra 
eating Bathing River Avon minutes away. Riding 
Fishing can be ar ged. Open irom 18th April, 194¢ 
Agpen I Godshill Wood, Fordingb i ie lants 
pRIESTLEY’S outspoken analysis of the British 
nerica and Russian peoples—*“* The Secret 

Dream ’’—now sel all stalls and shops 10 pages, 2s 
TurNsTILE Press, 10, Gt. Turnstile, W.« 

pESIDENCE for girls attending Schools in Oxford 
X offered in home of ex-House Mistress with 22 years’ 
experience at Queen Anne’s, Caversham and St. George’s 
Edinburgh. Full references and testimonials.—Box 439 
*TAMPS Colonials, mint and unused, all at 
s half-catalogue a. Want lists accepted. Please 
state selec s required. All on approval from BALL, 60, 
Canonbury Eastcote, Middx 

*‘UNNY Furnished Room, fitted basin, electric fire, 
s suitable business man, to let in artist’s house on 
Hampstead Heath. With breakfast, 4 gns. Apply. giving 
references Box 454 
QOUTH DEVON DuNMORE HOTEL, SHALDON A 
)) splendid mansion with large and beautifully appointed 
public rooms, including fine Ballroom. Central heating 


throughout 
Tennts 
RAC. Telephone : 


: T 
cach. 
LTD., 


Four acres gardens, own garden produce. 

Licensep. GARAGE. *& *& *& *& AA, 

Shaldon 2 

RUBENISED” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material, 2 gns. 
Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—ReEsartus 
1839, Queensway, W.2. 


FULLY 
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includin d 

Purchase Tax 3 . each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 





a lovely pastel shade, is just one of 
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BANK-INSURANCE’ 
GROUP. OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services. 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to capital yalues 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these financial industries is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and yields. 
Bank-Units. A spread over shares of 
37 British banks and 3 discount co's. 


} 


| 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 52 British banks & insur. co's. 


MANAGERS: 


Bank Insurance Trust Corporation Ltd, 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


«© 


\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, 


interested 


SECRETARIES, Church Assembly, 


will shortly 


Women in World Citizenship ” 
tor one or 


£840 according to qualifications, p'u 
allowances 
obtained fro: 


increments of / 
for cataloguing, one to act as 
Room 
German, and 
should be in the candidate’s own handwriting 
qualifications, etc., 
reach the LIBRARIAN by Ist June, 














immu INVESTED PUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000 nya 





7 MAYFAIR LADIES’ MAIDS SERVICE has 
without coupons from £7.—6, Derby Street. Curzon Street 


W.1 (Gro. 2475 Sats. 9 to 5 
i ee os ty 


sweet corn, etc. deight 22in., length 24in., 
removed without loss of rigidity. Saves lifting. 
from Cuaset Ltp., Dept. 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 


number of clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal for job to fit. 
both commercial, socially and otherwise 
anything provided interest is present.—Box 449 
CLOCHE.—Chase’s largest and tallest 
Cloche unbeatable for growing tomatoes, peas, beans, 
width 26in. 
The only cloche which admits of one side being “ ~~ 
Yetails 





EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST, IN 187 


* 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED AT 


PER 2 % ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
e £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on Request. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
39, TERMINUS ROAD, 
EASTBOURNE 


ASSETS EXCEED - £2,300,000 
RESERVES’ - - £120,000 





TT MOUNT SCHOOL, 


New Burnham scale, Govt. 
full details (no forms) to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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CANCER RELIEF 


Cancer Sufferer—Case No. 46. Poor woman, 38—nine 
young children, the eldest Sie. Husband earns very 
small wage—family desperately poor. Patient needs 


nourishment. 

PLEASE HELP 
£300 needed weekly for this and many other very sad cases. 
Jewellery gratefully received. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G7, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 





Disused, Out of 


Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 


or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
\ RITE FOR 


PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 


REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 


anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 


1945 applies. 

SSISTANT SECRETARY required for the Church 
f Assembly. Must be Churchman (Communicant), 
in Church administration, with some legal 


knowledge and drafting experience. Barrister preferred. 
Salary £800—1,000, with prospect of succession as 
Secretary. Apply stating age and qualifications to the 


, Great Peter Street, S.W.1, 
YRITISH-AMERICAN ASSOCIA TES.—TuHe WInt- 
> FRED Cuttis Lecture-FELLOwsHir.—The Committee 
proceed to the full-time appointment of a 
woman Lecturer in “ The Tas of British and American 
enable .n the first instance 
wo years from Autumn, 1946 to be spent partly 
in Grea Britain Salary 
travel and subsistence 

Particulars and application forms should be 
and returned (no later than 6th May) to 


n America and partly £720 to 


he Secretary. British-American Associates, 34 Welbeck 

Street, London, W.1 

( ‘(AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY A ppli- 
cations are yt ted for two posts in the Grade of 


Assistant Under-Librarian. Salary £300, rising by annual 
20 to a maximum of £550. One required 
Superintendent of the Reading 
with some kn of Latin, 
Applications (which 
Stating age, 
and the names of two referees, should 
1946 The successful 


owlcdge 


University Degree, 
French, essential. 


candidates will be required to join the Federated Super- 
annuation Scheme for 
can be obtained from the LIBRARIAN 


Universities. Further information 


YNTHUSIASM — Enterprise — Initiative — Intelli- 
I: 4 gence and Energy are qualitics held by woman looking 
Also she has good gene ral lite experience 
Prepared to take 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Iwo 


+ OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
3. Applications are invited for appointment of 


Lecturers (full-time, non-resident, open to men or women) 
in (a) Art, (6) History, to take effect in London in Sept., 
1946. 
at University College, 
applications should be forwarded by 24th April. 
| ESIDENT MUSIC 


Particulars from the WarDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 
Nottingham, to whom completed 


MISTRESS required for small 
public school to teach piano and violin if poss. Box 465. 
YORK.—Boarding Schoo! 
for Girls under management of Socrery OF FRIENDS. 


Wanted Sept. 1946, Resident Mistresses for (1) History, 
(2) Mathematics, (3) Physics andor Chemistry to H.S.C. 
standard. Also Resident Mistress for Speech Training. 


pension. Applications with 











i \DDRESS 





Clip me out! 


—xrt = 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week — 





Make ire of a good post-war job inn 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand Over of 
uccessful students Send coupon and 3d 





gation). 


to-d: y (no obh 
DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Dept XX, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 


3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 





NAME 
(Block letters) 


— <_< ae ee ee ee oe 
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AUTHORS’ MSS 


Publishers are asking for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
JUVENILE FICTION 
Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTD., 

30 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 

Ken. | 
MSS personally negotiated. No 





All reading fees. 








Q! FAITH’S SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—The Head- 

) mastership will fall vacant at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1946. St. Faith’s is a Preparatory School owned 

* and controlled by the Governors of The Leys. The 
initial salary of the Headmaster will be £650 with full 
board and lodging for himself and his family.—Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Bursag 
of The Leys. 

*UDAN GOVERNMENT.—Sudan Government re 
i) quires a BROADCASTING OFFICER to supervise 
the administration of the Sudan Broadcasting —— under 
the direction of the Public Relations Officer. pplicants 
should have experience in the administrative alt uf broad- 
casting, the preparation of programmes, the compilation 
of news bulletins and talks and, if possible, in the editing 
of a broadcasting magazine. The service is conducted in 
English and Arabic A knowledge of Arabic countries 
and or the Arabic language, and ability to announce in 
English would be advantageous. Age 31-45. Appointment 
may be either (a) on Provident Fund Contract for a minimum 
period of 7 years, in the Scale £E.700—770—840—920— 
1,000—1,080—1,170—1,270 (biennial increases)—1,400 
(after 3 years), (LE l={1 Os. 6d.), or (b) on Short Term 
Contract without post-service benefits. The starting rate 
would be determined according to age, experience, and 
qualifications, and in (b) would be approximately 74% 
higher than the corresponding! rate in (a). Applications 
in writing, with particulars, before 15th May, to the under- 
signed, from whom further information can be obtained, 
ConTROLLer, Sudan Government London Office, Wellington 
House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Broadcasting Officer.”’ 
ht ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY ur- 

gently requires a Woman Graduate to sub-edit the 
Quarterly Journal and other publications under the direction 
of the Society’s Editorial Committee, Hours 10—5 in 
Kensington : the work will not in the first place be exacting 
and the post might thus be suitable for a married woman 
resident in London. There are however prospects of 
ymotion and additional responsibility after some months. 
Gonen graduates, preferably with some knowledge of 
meteorology and able to type, are invited to send immediately 
particulars and salary expected to the HONORARY SECRE- 
TARIES, Royal Meteorological Society, 49, Cromwell Road, 
— 7, from whom further details will be forthcoming. 
etters should be marked Sub-Editor 
rue TYNESIDE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
invites applications for the post of Senior Organiser 
for its Women’s Department, to be responsible for clubs 
and educational and general social work. Candidates 
should have a knowledge of social services and administra- 
tive experience Applications welcome from ex-service 
women. Commencing salary about £350 p.a. according 
to qualifications. Closing date 15th April, 1946. Stamped 
addressed envelope for further — to Drrecror, 
17, Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyn 
*NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DU NBEE. —UNIVERSITY 
or St. ANDrEews.—The Council of University College, 
Dundee, proposes to proceed to the appointment of a 
Principal of University College, Dundee. The appointment 
will be a full-time one and will carry with it a salary of 
£1,500 per annum (with Superannuation benefit) together 
with an annual payment of £250 for special expenses 
associated with the office. A residence free of rent, and 
tenant’s rates and taxes will be provided. Applicants are 
invited to communicate with the undersigned not later 
than 15th May, 1946.—PATRICK CUMMING, M.A., 
LL.B., Secretary, University College, Dundee. 20th 
March, 1946 
| *NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—LEcTuURESHIP IN 
FRENCH Applications are invited for a post of 
Lecturer in French in either Grade A or Grade B. Present 
salary Grade A, £400—475; Grade B, £500— 650 
Position in grade to be determined according to experience 
and qualifications. The lectureship is open to men and 
women with special qualifications in Post-Renaissance 
literature. For further details apply to the SECRETARY, 
with whom applications (one copy) should be lodged by 
3ist May 

* OUNG LADY would welcome opportunity care young 

children, April 9th—22nd. Interesting district. 


Smal! salary.—Box 447. 
* W.C.A. of Great Britain, Scottish Council. Required 
in July, ORGANISING SECRETARY, graduate 


Must have experience in administration and 


preferred. 
Knowledge of Youth work aad 


Christian Social Service. 





International contacts an asset. Apply by letter only 
PersONNeL Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, Gt. 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
EDUCATIONAL 
MEMORY FEAT evulgated. How to recall from 


A 


memory in any sequence amy set of Fifty miscellaneous 


articles after they have been read once only. Simple and 
requiring very jittle effort Instructions given by the 
originator (a diploma holder in one of the professions), 
Immense Practical Value for Speeches, Exam. Work, .t 


’ 
and provides Entertainment for Parties. Apply for «+ .- 
plete instructions for performance of this Memory F 
enclosing a stamped-addressed foolscap envelope and n 
fee of 5/3 (mo further charge whatever) to Monomark 
BCM LOGY, 2, London, W.C.1 


ul, 
' 





rhOTELS 


personally recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 


In my “ Let's Halt Awhile” 1946 Edition (6/-) 
(now in the Press) I describe over 400 Hotels, 
Inns and Guest Houses personally known to me. 


Place an order with your bookseller NOW. Here 
are just eight. 
CRANTOCK. near Newquay, Cornwall. CRANTOCK 


This small exclusive licensed hotel is 
unspoilt spots. Come and 

off our rocks. Sun and 
private beach. From 


BAY 
in one of 
eatch lobsters 
surf-bathe on a practically 
5 a day. Mrs. L. Monro. 


25/- 

FUIDGE MANOR, in Mid-Devon, nr. Spreyton. For 
Warmth, Comfort, the Best of English Food and 
Cooking. Club Bar, Squash, Tennis, Billiards, Rough 
Shooting and Riding. Special Terms for Leaves, 
Demobilization, Holidays, and long stay. Whiddon 
Down 205 


LYNMOUTH, N 
famous Hotel 
experienced management 
Directorate it promises 


HOTEL 
Britain's tew 
for dinner 


Devon TORS HOTEL. This 
- modernised throughout — under 

and hacked by a live 
to be one of the premier 
hotels in Devon 45 bedrooms Fully licensed. 
From 25/6 a day. Tel.: Lynton 3236. 


NR. SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
CLUB. A Country House of great beauty and com- 
fort. Offers Suites and Rooms with private baths. 
Excellent service and first class catering. Own trout 
fishing and shooting. From 25/- a day. Write Capt. 
R. W orbett 

SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one- 
time Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for 


warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the persona! direction of the resident owners. 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin. Terms up to April 30th from 
6 gns. Tel Sidmouth 221. 

STRATFORD-upon-AVON WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOTEL There are beds of Down for sleeping. 


Famous for its cuisiz ne. A RESPITE FROM YOUR 
USUAL ROU TU ~ Your Grace is welcome to our 
town an As. ericles 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces the 
South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
licensed. First class Cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge 
and Ballroom. Free golf on own sporting 9 hole 
course. Tel 1911. From 7} gns 


WASHFORD, SOMERSET THE DRAGON HOUSE 
Strategically placed for Minehead, the Quantocks and 


the sea at Blue Anchor A homely hotel for holidays 
and residen e Country fare and country contentment. 
Tel Washford 22: 





1946 
Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLE 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Béoks on every subject 
Books bought. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, ¥.C.2, 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





LL 

AVIES’S.—Private tuition and correspondency 
courses for RECONSTRUCTION COMPETI. 
TIONS. Foreign Service, Home Civil, Executive. Also 


tuition for othe r examinations, 11, VIC. ARAGEG 
KENSINGTON, W.8. BAY 5701 a 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. P 
I for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent. ,» B. r B.Sc. exe Tin 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Aa 


instalments. —Prospectus from C. PARKER, M.A, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Special course from ma. 
16th April for undergraduates. Special course from 
23rd to 30th April for —_— of Secondary Schools. 
to the SecrETARY, 58, Princes Gate, S. . (Tel: WR, 
ADY opening small Seo-aeeneseters School for cr 
4 boys (5—7) on the South Coast has a few vacancigs 
for boarders for next term. Lovely garden ‘mad beach hut 
Entire charge taken if desired.—Box 451 
yENDLEY.—REsIvENTIAL CENTRE OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
Week-End Courses. May 24th-27th. —Aspects ¢ 
Jewish-Christian Relations. Survey of past misunder 


standings. The challenge of totalitarianism. The creative 
value of differences. The practical possibilities of o 
operation. May 27th to 29th.—First Course on Di» 


cussion Method run in conjunction with the Bureau @ 
Current Affairs. May 29th to 3lst.—Second Course on 
Discussion Method run in conjunction with the Buresy 
of Current Affairs. June 7th to 1lth—Healing. The 
nature of healing. Advances in Medicine. Factors ig 
healing. Healing and the Community. Food environmen 
and health. The healthy mind. Classes in Drama, Ar, 
Music, Handicrafts, History, Current Affairs, 
Terms: 30- a week-end; 3 guineas a week. All part- 
culars from SECRETARY, Pendley Manor, Tring. (Tring 20) 
Ser yp SCHOOL. Scholarships Examination 
on the lith, 12th, 13th and 14th June, 1946. Entries 
close 25th May. The following will be offered for boys 
under 14 on Ist June, 1946: one New Judd Scholarshp 
of £100 p.a. and three of £80 p.a.; three Andrew Judd 
Scholarships of £60 p.a. and one of £50 p.a., and three 
Foundation Sc Scodlies of £40 p.a. Also one Knightley 
Scholarship of £80 p.a. and two of £60 p.a. are offered 
for Modern Languages under the will of the late Dr. W. R 
Knightley, Old Tonbridgian. For boys under 15 on Ia 








bk. TBOURNE.—At the Caithness Private Hotel, which 
4 is situated in the best part of this attractive winter 
resort, you can enjoy warmth, comfort and good cooking. 
Gas or electric fires in all bedrooms. Vacancies for May and 
June. Telephone 2418. 





(ACHILLE SERRE) 


Cuality Meaning and L 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED INART 


as an 


AID TO RECOVERY 


Patients in SANATORIA can receive free 
tuition, lectures, visits from artists, and 
can take part in competitions with prizes. 





























For further information apply to: 
The Social Welfare Secretary, 
Tavistock House North, W.C.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 














June, 1946: the Judd Scholarship of £40 pa. For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, the School House, 
‘Tonbridge. 
‘ia: QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, $.W.7. 
Telephone : Kensington 8583. 
_ ITION.—Candidates prepared for matriculation and 
Service entry examinations at Headfort House, Kells, 
Fine Sporting centre. Abundance of farm 
oe dairy produce. Information from Senior Tutor, Major 
S. Hastam, T.D., M.A. (Cantab.), c/o Marquess of 
Headiort, Kells, or Ashcot, Seaton, Devon. 


nee cell gn AND LECTURES 

(HINESE CAVE TEMPLE AND OTHER CHINESB 
4 sc ULPTURES, Berkeley Galleries, 20, Davies 
Street, W.1. Daily 10—6, Sats. 10—1. Suns. 2—5.30, 
lL. — JRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 
7.1. New Patntincs by WINIFRED NICHOLSON 

and mt. Weis. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 
ONDON seen by French painters, French Institute, 
4 Queensberry Place, South Kensington Station. 10-1. 


Co. Meath, Eire, 








2-5.30. Sundays excepted. Admission free 
- Px SHOLOGY and the ATOM BOMB.” A Lecture 
by Dr. Gerhard Adler, 21, Gower St., W.1, April 12, 


5 p.m. GUuILD or PAstoRAL PsYCHOLOGY Non- members I/-. 





CONCERTS 
EIZENSTEIN b : een HALL. 
MON. APRIL 8th 


LAST OF THREE PIANO REC ITALS. 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 
Sonata in E flat major. Op. 27, No. 1. 
Sonata in B flat major, Op. 106 (Hammerklavier) 
Six Bagatelles, Op. 126. 
Sonata in - sharp minor (Moonlight) 





Tickets, 9/-, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall, and 

IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. S418 
M OISEIWITSCH. 
a2 5 pone at the 

OYAL ALBERT HALL. 
MONDAY, APRIL 15th at 7. ’ 

Twelve Etudes, Op. 25 ..........ccccecesceereeseeees Chopia 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13.. Schumana 
Sis Mendes......2.00000 List 





-, 4/-, 3/- at Hall (Ken. 8212), usual 
Agents, and 
124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418. 
TR E, —— RSMITH 





Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 


IBBS & TILLETT, 
Fr ING’S THEA 
T.R.T. presents a season of 
ORCHEST RAL & el ‘CONCERTS 
MONDAY ry XT, at 7 
ISSERLIS *HOPIN RECITAL 
Barcarolle, Op. 60. Twenty: -four Foe Op. 28. 
Fantaisie in F minor, Pp. 





Four Studies, Op. 10 Scherzo, B minor, Op. 20. 
Tickets: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6, 4/-, 3/-, 2/6, 1/6, and fi par 
ticulass from Box Office, King’s Theatre (RIV. . 504 
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